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IN  THIS  ISSUE  .  .  . 

A  young  person's  greatest  challenge  is  to  find  himself.  It's  a  long, 
difficult  process,  fraught  with  ambiguities,  uncertainties,  and  adjust- 
ments, but  to  have  gotten  on  top  of  one's  self  and  to  be  in  firm  com- 
mand is  already  a  large  achievement.  The  young  today  agree  fervently, 
though  the  "how"  of  selfhood  and  place-finding  remains  as  elusive  as 
ever.  In  A  CHILD  STAR  GROWS  UP,  actor  Eddie  Hodges  gives 
religion  a  major  "credit"  for  his  "arrival".  ...  At  the  height  of  this 
year's  vacation  season  more  Americans  than  ever  may  be  TOURING 
THE  ITALIAN  LAKES  ....  Stewardship,  a  religious  concept,  is 
prominent  in  the  thought  of  QUIE  OF  MINNESOTA.  That  Republi- 
can/Lutheran Albert  H.  Quie  still  feels  the  influence  of  his  religious 
upbringing  is  clear  in  this  third  in  our  series  on  men  in  public  life  .... 

Read  also  about  Mary  Ann  Patten  in  A  CHARMING  SKIPPER 
QUELLS  A  MUTINY  ....  Say  YES  to  YOUTH  ENLISTED  FOR 
SERVICE  ....  This  vacation  LINK  is  worth  tucking  into  your  travel 
kit. 
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A  Child  Star 
Grows  Up 


By  Warren  Wilder 


A  FORMER  child  movie  star  has 
found  Jesus  Christ  the  hard 
way.  He  has  survived  the  drug  scene 
and  what  he  terms  "the  sick  Holly- 
wood scene"  to  become  a  dedicated 
Christian. 

The  actor,  Eddie  Hodges,  sky- 
rocketed to  Hollywood  fame  in  the 
late  1950's,  only  to  find  himself  con- 
fused, depressed,  and  badly  in  need 
of  spiritual  nourishment. 

"All  the  time  I  was  looking  for 
good  movie  roles,  I  was  on  pot,"  said 
Hodges. 

"And  I  really  dug  the  scene  at 
first.  I  smoked  marijuana  with  other 
actors  who  also  were  in  a  hole.  Lots 
of  people  wouldn't  associate  with  me 
unless  I  got  stoned  with  them  with 


drugs. 

"I  just  sat  around  smoking,  listen- 
ing to  records,  and  watching  TV. 
And  life  became  meaningless," 
Hodges  said. 

Hodges  admitted  the  drug  world 
almost  drove  him  to  commit  suicide. 
He  turned  to  God  in  a  last  appeal 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Without 
the  spiritual  help  he  got  through 
prayer,  he  said  he  probably  wouldn't 
be  alive  today. 

"When  I  got  clean  and  was  off 
drugs,  it  felt  good,"  said  Hodges. 

"I  felt  as  if  I  were  living  in  clean 
air  for  the  first  time.  Now  I  really 
hate  pot,  for  it  hinders  my  abilities," 
Hodges  noted. 

The   bright  tinsel   of   Hollywood 


Mr.  Wilder  is  a  reporter  for  the  Clearwater  Sun  Daily,  Clearwater, 
Fla.  33515 


: 


"Child-Star"  no  longer,  Eddie  Hodges  reads  his  Bible. 


and  the  New  York  theater  greatly 
attracted  the  freckle-faced  lad  at  an 
early  age.  Before  he  was  thirteen 
years  old,  Hodges  already  had 
starred  in  a  hit  Broadway  show,  co- 
starred  with  Frank  Sinatra  in  a  popu- 
lar movie,  played  the  title  role  in 


MGM's  The  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

"I  loved  making  'A  Hole  in  the 
Head'  with  Sinatra,"  said  Hodges. 

But  an  even  greater  thrill  came  I 
with  "Huckleberry  Finn."  As  a  child 
he  had  read  the  book  and  told  his 
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mother,  Mrs.  Sue  Hodges,  that  some 
day  he'd  play  the  leading  role  in  the 
motion  picture. 

He  was  twelve  years  old  when  his 
dream  came  true  as  Tony  Randall 
and  Archie  Moore,  the  boxer,  be- 
came his  pals  on  the  "Huck  Finn" 
location. 

"Making  the  movie  was  a  picnic. 
I  was  just  a  kid  and  the  world  was 
great,"  Hodges  said. 

A  few  years  later  the  red-headed 
lad  grew  up  into  a  young  man.  Then 
the  fat  movie  roles  ceased  to  come 
his  way.  In  despair  he  said  he  turned 
to  pot  for  consolation. 

Things  got  much  worse  when  tele- 
vision offers  also  stopped  coming. 
He  had  nothing  left  to  do  in  Holly- 
wood but  take  "one  bum  trip  after 
another." 

A  Chad  Star 

Yet  he  now  reflects  on  his  early 
days  with  quiet  disbelief.  His  career 
got  off  to  a  miraculous  start  in  New 
York  City.  On  opening  night  of  The 
Music  Man  in  1957,  starring  Robert 
Preston,  Hodges  brought  the  audi- 
ence up  for  a  standing  ovation.  He 
rolled  out  with  the  song,  "Gary,  In- 
diana," like  a  polished  professional 
performer. 

Reviews  were  fine  for  the  ten-year- 
old  boy  who  figured  he  had  come  a 
long  way  in  a  short  time. 

"Actually,  I  was  interested  in  a 
show  business  career  almost  ever 
since  I  could  talk,"  said  Hodges. 

His  first  appearance  before  an 
audience  came  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months.  He  sang  "Jesus  Loves  Me" 
on  a  religious  radio  program  con- 
ducted by  his  grandfather,  a  minister. 


At  six  years  old  he  knew  he 
wanted  to  be  an  entertainer.  He 
begged  his  parents,  John  and  Sue 
Hodges,  of  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi, 
to  take  him  to  New  York. 

"I  wanted  to  be  on  that  show," 
said  Hodges.  In  truth,  this  meant  just 
about  any  show  featured  on  the  TV 
networks. 

In  1953,  the  Hodges  moved  to 
New  York.  Hodges  enrolled  in  a 
public  school  and  within  a  short  time 
the  "impossible"  occurred. 

"It  really  seemed  impossible  at  the 
time  —  like  a  dream,"  said  Hodges. 

"I  was  walking  down  Broadway 
one  day  with  my  father  and  grand- 
father. Then  I  saw  a  lady  coming 
toward  me,  staring  at  me." 

The  woman,  attracted  by  his  flam- 
ing red  hair,  stopped  him  and  asked : 
"Where  did  you  get  that  red  hair?" 

The  answer  came  quickly:  "It 
came  with  the  head,"  said  the  boy. 

The  woman  was  impressed.  She 
asked:  "How  would  you  like  to  be  on 
television?" 

And,  needless  to  say,  the  answer 
was  an  enthusiastic,  "Yes." 

Things  started  happening  for 
Hodges  from  then  on.  He  appeared 
on  seven  shows  of  the  TV  program, 
"Name  That  Tune,"  and  was  a  con- 
stant winner.  Another  contestant  was 
the  distinguished  space  explorer, 
Major  John  Glenn,  now  a  close  friend 
of  the  Hodges  family. 

While  "naming  that  tune,"  the  boy 
was  spotted  by  the  producer  of  The 
Music  Man.  After  405  performances 
with  Music  Man  on  Broadway, 
Hollywood  beckoned.  The  youngster 
soon  had  a  hit  record,  "High  Hopes," 
which  he  sang  with  Sinatra. 


Probably  no  one,  least  of  all 
Hodges,  could  have  foreseen  the  an- 
guish and  disappointment  awaiting 
him.  For  he  was  trapped  in  a  suc- 
cession of  All- American  boy  roles. 

Rejected  as  an  Adult 

"Producers  were  more  ready  to  ac- 
cept me  as  a  child.  But,  naturally,  I 
had  to  grow  up.  Yet  all  they  could 
see  was  a  little  red-headed  Huck 
Finn  type.  Beyond  this  All- American 
boy  image,  there  were  no  movie  roles 
for  me,"  said  Hodges. 

"My  main  problem  was  to  show 
producers  I  was  primarily  an  actor, 
not  just  a  kid  off  the  streets  able  to 
read  lines.  I  disliked  Hollywood  be- 
cause you  have  to  deceive  people  to 
get  parts.  You  have  to  be  someone 
you're  not." 

So,  out  of  desperation,  he  turned 
to  drugs.  He  soon  realized  this  wasn't 
the  answer. 

"Drugs  brought  me  down  worse 
than  anything,  because  when  I  was 
high,  I  couldn't  get  anything  accom- 
plished. 

"I  knew  I  wasn't  progressing.  I 
was  on  drugs  when  I  was  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  old. 
Going  from  bad  to  worse.  I  smoked 
only  marijuana.  It  was  enough  to 
nearly  ruin  me.  Though  I  did  find 
the  psychedelic  drug  world  exhil- 
arating for  a  while.  The  main  prob- 
lem is  how  to  relate  to  the  real  world 
when  you  come  off  drugs.  Some 
actors  don't  have  this  problem,  as 
they  stay  high  all  the  time. 

"Being  high  affects  your  percep- 
tion so  negatively,  it's  impossible  to 
develop  properly  as  a  person," 
Hodges  said. 
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"What  are  kids  really  looking  for 
while  on  drugs?  I  think  what  they're 
really  looking  for  is  paradise.  But  it's 
far  from  paradise,  believe  me,"  he 
said. 

"I  grew  very  anxious,  very  desper- 
ate. Then  something  happened  to 
change  my  life." 

In  1969,  Uncle  Sam,  not  Holly- 
wood, beckoned.  The  young  actor 
took  the  Army  oath  at  twenty-one. 
Official  orders  sent  him  to  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas.  He  considered  the  induction 
"a  real  Godsend."  He  thought, 
"Wow!  What  a  relief  to  escape  Holly- 
wood!" 

After  thirteen  months  in  service, 
he  received  a  general  discharge. 
Then  the  same  gnawing  problem 
faced  him.  The  question  was  what 
to  do  with  his  life?  He  had  a  choice 
of  returning  home  to  Mississippi  or 
facing  the  sick  Hollywood  scene 
once  again. 

"Again  I  made  a  bad  decision.  I 
chose  to  go  back  to  Hollywood.  It 
was  a  real  drag,  a  bum  trip.  I  grew  a 
beard,  and  saw  how  desperately 
others  were  seeking  a  big  movie 
career.  This  sick  scene  turned  me 
off. 

"I  thought,  Wow!  I'd  better  get 
myself  straightened  out.  I  prayed 
hard  for  guidance.  I  couldn't  stand 
what  was  happening  to  me.  I  knew  it 
would  be  fatal  to  remain  in  Holly- 
wood. I  was  getting  too  anxious,  too 
intense,  looking  for  material  things.  I 
knew  that  I'd  get  back  into  the  same 
drug  rut.  And  I  refused  to  do  it.  I 
felt  that  I  had  a  higher  purpose  in 
life. 

"I  wanted  to  five  the  truth.  Or  at 
least  search  for  the  truth,"  declared 


Hodges  is  a  gifted  musician. 


Hodges. 

By  committing  himself  to  Christ 
and  by  acquainting  himself  with 
Christ's  teachings,  Hodges  said  he 
found  his  way. 

Escaping  from  the  Hollywood 
scene,  he  defined  movieland's  great- 
est problem. 

"Pollution  of  the  mind  is  the  big- 
gest pollution  problem  in  California 
—  not  that  of  air  or  water." 

He  added  that  there  are  "bad 
vibrations  on  the  west  coast  —  a  ter- 
rific need  for  spiritual  help." 

The  singer  is  now  devoting  his 
talents  to  the  work  of  Christ,  trying 
to  show  young  people  that  their  only 
hope  for  peace  and  happiness  lies  in 
serving  God.  With  his  melodic  guitar, 
he  travels  around  the  South's  college 
circuit,  giving  concerts,  singing  spir- 
itual songs.  A  favorite  among  youth 
is  "Coming  Home,"  which  Hodges 


wrote  himself.  Virtually  all  his  re- 
corded songs  during  the  past  few 
years  have  been  of  a  religious  nature. 

High  on  the  Holy  Spirit 

"Most  young  people  today  are 
looking  for  a  spiritual  experience," 
he  said,  "but  don't  know  how  to  find 
it.  Many  have  the  mistaken  belief 
they  can  find  it  with  LSD  or  some 
kind  of  drug. 

"I  am  'high'  on  the  Holy  Spirit," 
he  declared.  "It's  a  lot  better  than 
all  those  substitutes." 

The  personable  young  man  also 
has  "high"  plans  for  the  future. 

"I  want  to  write  and  teach  music. 
And  help  bring  out  musical  talents  in 
others.  I  believe  I  have  more  to  give 
as  a  human  being  than  as  a  make- 
believe  character  in  Hollywood's  fan- 
tasy world." 

When  he  sees  his  old  movies,  he 


sours  at  the  vision  on  the  screen. 
"Either  I  don't  like  myself  or  I'm 
very  different.  I'm  glad  I'll  never 
have  to  return  to  those  days. 

"Chasing  movie  roles  is  a  material 
pursuit.  All  you  think  of  is  material 
things,  not  spiritual  things.  Everyone 
is  in  it  for  the  money,  believe  me, 
not  the  art.  Those  material  pursuits 
greatly  alter  your  behavior.  Your 
only  love  is  your  new  car,  or  your 


home  in  Beverly  Hills,  or  your  latest 
movie.  Then  you're  lost  as  a  human 
being.  You  don't  have  any  time  to 
develop  as  a  person.  I  was  losing  my 
way  more  each  day.  I  turned  to 
prayer,  and,  believe  me,  it  helped 
me  a  lot." 

"I've  found  a  purpose,  I  believe. 
I'm  getting  an  education  so  I  can 
become  a  teacher.  That's  what  I 
really  want  to  do." 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  15;  19:41-44 

1.  Have  you  heard  any  of  Eddie  Hodges'  records? 

2.  Do  you  know  what  you  want  to  do  with  your  life?  If  so,  when  did 
this  happen?  Have  you  always  known?  How  did  you  find  out?  What 
was  the  process,  and  who  was  involved? 

3.  If  not,  are  you  doing  anything  about  it?  What  do  you  think  you 
can  do  about  it? 


Cresci 


"Say  'Cheese!' " 
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Touring 

the  Italian  Lakes 


Story  by  Kaye  Irwin  and  Photos  by  Dale  Whitney 


TELL  someone  that  you  are  going 
to  the  Italian  Lakes  and  he  will 
probably  think  you  mean  only  Como 
or  Lugano  and  perhaps  Maggiore, 
but  tucked  into  valleys  and  hidden 
high  on  plateaus  are  many  other 
smaller  and  no  less  beautiful  lakes. 

We  had  no  particular  place  in 
mind  when  we  made  our  last  trip, 
just  a  desire  to  see  that  lovely  area 
again.  We  started  from  Germany,  in 
the  early  spring,  traveling  by  train 
and  crossing  the  great  ranges  of  the 
Alps  during  the  night.  Cosily  tucked 
up  in  our  wagonlit,  our  sleep  barely 
disturbed  by  the  occasional  stops,  we 
awoke  to  a  wonderland. 

It  was  very  early  when  the  train 
once  again  slowed  down,  and,  rais- 
ing the  window  shades,  we  had  our 
first  glimpse  of  water  sparkling  in  the 
pale  morning  sun.  It  made  us  want 


to  stop  the  train  and  take  a  quick  re- 
freshing dip  in  the  crystal  waters  of 
the  charming  little  lake  called  Mer- 
gozzo.  A  tiny  village  was  just  awak- 
ening at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  ad- 
miring itself  in  the  still  clear  water, 
while  masses  of  flowers  lifted  their 
heads  for  the  blessing  of  the  sun. 

Mergozzo  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
larger,  more  glamorous  Lake  Mag- 
giore, and  although  there  isn't  very 
much  going  on,  a  quiet  day  spent 
there  in  enjoying  such  simple  things 
as  a  walk  through  deep  woods,  a  look 
into  a  stonecutter's  yard  or  a  picnic 
by  the  river  that  swirls  and  twirls  like 
a  Cossack  dancer,  gives  one  a  wel- 
come respite  from  the  busy  sophisti- 
cation of  the  larger  lakes. 

Our  train,  however,  moved  majes- 
tically on  its  way  and  soon  the  great 
Lago  di  Maggiore  came  into  view. 
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The  lakes  of  Italy  may  be  losing  their  quiet  exclusiveness,  but  one  of  the 
least  spoiled,  most  charming  views  is  afforded  by  the  tiny  island  of  Isola 
Bella  on  the  Lake  Maggiore. 


We  could  not  believe  the  beauty  of 
the  Italian  springtime.  Only  a  few 
short  hours  ago  we  had  left  a  cold, 
wet,  dreary  Germany,  and  here, 
glowing  in  the  warm  bright  sunshine, 
were  delicate  pink  camellias,  vari- 
colored stocks  and  geraniums  in  pro- 
fusion. Splashes  of  color  from  the 
wild  flowers  turned  the  meadows 
into  modernistic  paintings.  The 
water  looked  as  irridescent  as  the 
wings  of  dragonflies,  and,  nestled 
into  the  little  bays,  carpets  of  water 
lilies  added  their  voices  to  the  chorus 
of  color. 

We  had  reached  our  getting-off 
point,  the  town  of  Stresa,  and  early 
though  it  was,  we  were  fully  awake 
and  made  our  way  quickly  to  our 
modest  Albergo  (Pension).  We 
thought  how  wonderful  it  would  be 
to  breakfast  on  a  terrace  overlooking 
the  lake,  to  watch  the  irridescence 
fade  as  the  sun  grew  stronger,  and 
then  to  see  the  Boromeo  Islands  shyly 
make  their  appearance  out  of  the  ris- 
ing morning  mists  on  the  water.  The 
first  to  bow  in  would  be  the  aptly 
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named  Isola  Bella,  making  a  grand 
entrance  into  the  scene.  Perched  on 
what  was  once  bare  rock  and  looking 
like  a  stage  setting  is  the  seventeenth- 
century  Pallazzo,  adorned  with  tow- 
ers, classical  stone  figures  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers  tumbling  down  the 
old  walls.  Next  to  bow  in  would  be 
Isola  del  Pescatori,  which  is  the 
traditional  home  of  the  fishermen, 
and  then  finally  the  romantic  Isola 
Madre  would  show  herself. 

COMO  and  Lugano  are  almost  like 
fjords,  with  the  steep  slopes  of 
mountains  sweeping  down  to  the 
water's  edge  along  much  of  their 
shore  lines,  but  Maggiore  has  the 
widest  spread  of  all  the  lakes.  Here 
there  are  longer  hours  of  sunshine, 
the  mountain  peaks  are  not  so  close; 
so  many  people  prefer  this  gender 
aspect  to  the  more  rugged  beauty 
of  the  other  lakes. 

Our  continental  breakfast  was  soon 
eaten,  and  we  eagerly  made  our  way 
through  the  narrow  old  streets  and 
out  to  the  Promenade.  It  was  quite 


different  here  from  sleepy  little  Mer- 
gozzo.  Busy,  restless,  chattering 
crowds,  splendid  luxury  hotels,  a 
generous  supply  of  smaller  hotels 
and  Albergos,  restaurants  in  all  de- 
grees, all  help  to  make  it  a  glossy 
tourist  center.  The  quiet  corners  a- 
long  the  lakes  still  exist  but  are  get- 
ting rarer  all  the  time  and  take  some 
finding.  One  of  the  attractions  at 
Stresa,  are  the  gleaming  white 
steamers,  waiting  at  the  piers  to  take 
travelers  up  or  down  the  lake  to  such 
places  as  Lesa,  Meima,  Arosa,  or 
Cannero  Riviera,  all  pleasant,  quiet 
towns. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  almost  van- 
ished  breed   of   "walkers"   there   is 


another  way  to  reach  Maggiore.  It  is 
a  strenuous  but  marvelous  experi- 
ence. Send  your  luggage  on  to  Stresa, 
except  for  a  light  overnight  bag  or 
pack  and  just  before  the  train  reaches 
the  Swiss  border,  get  off  at  Visp  and 
start  walking  over  the  mountains  to 
Stresa.  You  go  up  Saastal  which  is 
about  twenty  miles,  but  an  overnight 
stop  can  be  planned  for  Saas  or 
Maltmark  on  the  way.  There  is  road 
for  about  sixteen  miles  and  then  it 
becomes  a  footpath  over  the  Monte 
Mow  Pass  ( 15,217  ft. ) .  You  go  down 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  Northern  Italy  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Magunano.  The  word  beauti- 
ful tends   to   get  overworked  when 


On  the  charming  little  lake  called  Mergozzo,  if  one  rises  early  enough  he 
may  find  quaint  fishing  boats  emerging  from  the  morning  fog. 


Women  in  Ticino  Vineyards  in  the  northern  or  Swiss  area  of  Lake  Maggiore. 


Italy  is  being  described,  but  the 
glory  of  the  mountains,  the  breath- 
taking vistas  of  valleys  and  lakes,  the 
incredible  abundance  of  pure  color, 
seem  to  make  other  words  pallid. 

FROM  Magunano  continue  on 
through  Banneo,  and  Fobello  and 
along  the  road  to  Vasello,  which  is  a 
mere  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  from  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  perhaps  most 
unspoiled  lakes  of  them  all  —  Lago 
D'Orta.  It  is  really  necessary  to  take 
an  uplands  walk  in  order  to  see  many 
of  the  small  hidden  lakes  in  the  area. 
From  Vasello  you  come  to  Stresa. 

Between  Maggiore  and  Como  lie 
the  smaller  lakes  of  Ghirla  and  Lu- 
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gano.  Ghirla  is  a  romantic  lakelet, 
surrounded  by  wooded  slopes  and 
with  excellent  camping  facilities. 
Lugano  surrenders  part  of  itself  to 
the  Swiss,  but  at  the  southern  tip  is 
Porto  Ceresio  on  the  frontier,  which 
is  very  favored  as  a  holiday  resort.  It 
connects  with  Varese  (eight  miles 
away)  and  Milan  by  electric  railway. 
The  town  of  Laveno-Ponte  Tresa  is 
divided  in  two  by  the  Tresa  River 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  Swiss 
Border.  Campione  dTtalia  is  a  fash- 
ionable resort  noted  for  its  Munici- 
pal Casino,  and  its  extremely  lovely 
location  that  makes  it  popular  with 
visitors  the  year  round.  Particularly 
worth  seeing  there  are  the  Oratory  of 


Locarno,  Switzerland,  can  boast  of  more  expensive  Albergos,  as  pictured 
here,  but  next  door  one  comes  upon  the  smaller  Ticino  Swiss  town  of  Ascona, 
with  very  modest  hotels,  excellent  Swiss  food,  wonderful  hospitality,  and  an 
incomparable  view  of  the  lake  as  well. 


San  Pietro  (fourteenth  century)  and 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of 
Ghirli,  restored  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

For  a  change  of  pace,  we  decided 
to  take  one  of  the  deluxe  motor 
coaches  to  Como.  The  southwest  leg 
of  the  lake  is  the  most  popular  and 
we  were  greeted  with  a  profusion  of 


rococo  villas,  magnificent  gardens, 
and  tiny  villages.  Although  the  town 
of  Como  is  the  world's  leading  silk 
manufacturing  center,  it  is  rich  in 
artistic  and  historical  monuments.  A 
funicular  railway  goes  up  2,439  feet 
to  Brunate;  a  fine  view  of  the  plains, 
lakes,  and  Alps  is  available  from 
there. 
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The  Lake  of  Como  is  almost  like  a  fjord,  with  the  steep  slopes  of  mountains 
sweeping  down  to  the  water's  edge  behind  quaint  old  villages  such  as 
Moltrasio,  pictured  here. 


Bellagio  is  the  gem  of  Lake  Como, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  promon- 
tory that  splits  the  lake  in  two.  It  is  a 
miniature  Riviera,  and  for  those  who 
are  not  content  to  indolently  dream 
the  sunny  hours  away,  there  is  plenty 
of  activity  to  be  found  here.  Tennis 
courts,  dancing,  amusements,  bath- 
ing, and  camping  facilities  are  all 
available.  From  Lake  Como,  the  val- 
leys of  Val  d'Esino  and  Valsassino 
are   well   worth    exploring.    Further 
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west  is  Val  Cavargna,  which  was  the 
old  smugglers'  route  to  Switzerland. 
All  the  valleys  east  of  Mont  Blanc  are 
sun-facing,  sun-loving,  which  ex- 
plains in  part  the  luxuriance  of  their 
plants  and  flowers  and  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  people:  tough  like  their  un- 
productive mountains,  resigned  to 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  then- 
daily  living,  indolent  because  of  the 
lethargic  climate. 


Quaint  street  scenes  such  as  this  are 
everywhere  in  Bellagio,  the  gem  city 
on  the  Lago  di  Gomo.  And  the  streets 
are  narrow! 


ALL  of  the  Italian  lakes  have  long 
been  the  gateways  to  Italy  from 
the  north,  they  have  been  the  trade 
routes  since  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Peddlers  and  pilgrims, 
travelers  and  traders  have  journeyed 
over  these  narrow  mountain  roads 
and  sailed  these  easy  waterways  for 
two  centuries. 

Pliny  the  Younger  had  two  villas 
on  Lake  Como.  Alas,  they  are  gone 
now,  but  on  still  clear  days  the  ruins 
of  one  are  still  barely  visible  beneath 
the  surface,  off  Punta  Balbiannello. 
On    the    delightful   little    island    of 


Comacina,  where  you  must  not  fail 
to  lunch  —  there  are  the  remains  of 
only  one  battered-looking  church, 
but  scraps  and  shards  of  seven  dis- 
tinct layers  of  church  buildings  have 
been  unearthed  by  archaeologists. 
On  the  mainland,  opposite  the  island, 
is  the  exquisite  small  Belfry  Tower 
of  Ossucio,  where  medieval  pilgrims 
rested  on  their  long  journey  from 
the  north,  to  Rome.  Comacina  is  the 
only  island  on  Lake  Como  and  it 
offers  an  incomparable  view  of  the 
lake,  and  the  village  of  Sala  on  the 
shore,  with  its  houses  almost  hidden 
in  the  dense  forests. 


The  Lake  of  Garda  is  a  mixture  of  the 
old  Italian  romantic  with  more  mod- 
ern hotels,  beaches,  and  camping  areas. 
It  is  less  well-known  to  tourists. 


Fishing  and  sailing  near  Garnano  on  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Once  an  Austrian 
possession,  the  lake  still  exhibits  an  Austrian  influence,  especially  in  archi- 
tecture, although  now  the  predominant  influence  is  Italian. 


Glimpses  of  romantic  villas,  with 
classical  balustrades,  flower-filled 
stone  urns,  ruined  Roman  columns 
and  lacy  wrought  iron  gates  entice 
the  visitor  and  make  him  yearn  to 
see  more  of  these  monuments  to 
another  age.  Many  of  these  interest- 
ing and  gracious  homes  are  now  open 
to  the  public.  Isola  Bella,  owned  by 
one  of  the  oldest  Italian  families,  the 
Borromeos,  is  open  and  the  vast  gar- 
dens of  Villa  Taranto  can  be  seen 
daily.  A  zoo  is  the  attraction  in  the 
grounds  of  Villa  Pallavecino  and  at 
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Como  the  Villa  Melzi  has  magnifi- 
cent gardens  that  must  be  seen.  Also, 
of  course,  many  a  Pallazzo  or  villa  is 
now  a  hotel. 

As  one  wanders  through  the  fra- 
grant countryside,  one  soon  realizes 
that  modernity  in  Italy  is  only  skin 
deep.  The  past  is  very  much  in  the 
present.  On  entering  the  beautiful 
Romanesque  church  of  Tomo,  on 
Como,  one  sees  the  catafalque  before 
the  altar,  decorated  with  painted 
sayings,  one  of  which  reads  "Life  is 
like  a  Vapour  that  appears  and  van- 


ishes."  Lying  quietly  in  the  moments 
before  sleep  comes,  one  can  step 
back  in  time  hearing  the  cowbells 
drift  down  from  the  hills,  and  the 
water  lapping  at  the  old  stone  steps 
as  they  have  done  for  centuries. 

Shopping  can  be  fun  in  the  lake 
area,  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
things  are  offered  for  sale.  Old- 
fashioned  watercolors,  such  as  those 
done  by  a  gentile  great  aunt  in  the 
1900's,  or  an  engraving  of  England's 
jolly  King  Edward  in  a  silver  frame, 
the  pale  rosy  cameos,  and  of  course 
the  inevitable  Cupid  and  Psyche 
adorning  everything  from  spoon 
handles  to  ash  trays,  and  the  carved 
olivewood  pieces,  some  of  which  can 
be  quite  charming.  Pot  herbs  are  sold 
by  an  old  woman  who  can  tell  you 
just  what  ailment  will  be  benefited 
by  the  use  of  each  herb.  If  you  love 
cheese,  visit  Vatellina  where  the 
cheesemakers  are  to  be  found. 

By  hopscotching  across  the  small 
lakes  of  Pusiano,  Annone,  Segrino, 
and  Endine  we  finally  arrive  at  Lake 
Iseo.  This  lake  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  sitting 
quietly  in  the  middle  is  Montisola 
Island.  At  the  southern  end  of  Iseo 
is  the  important  resort  town  of  Sarni- 
co,  where  every  year  the  Italian 
Motor  Boat  Championships  are  held. 

WE  MOVED  on  again  to  what 
we  decided  should  be  our  last 
lake  for  this  trip.  Lake  Garda  is 
perhaps  less  well  known  to  visitors 
from  overseas  than  some  of  the  other 
lakes,  but  it  is  a  jewel  in  a  wonderful 
setting.  It  was  once  an  Austrian  pos- 
session, but  borders  have  a  way  of 
changing  so  now  Italy  proudly  claims 


it.  The  northern  tip  is  fjord-like  be- 
tween the  fringes  of  the  Southern 
Alps,  but  further  south  a  more  semi- 
tropical  appearance  is  made.  Garda 
is  thirty-two  miles  long,  the  largest 
of  the  lakes,  and  is  shaped  roughly 
like  an  elongated  triangle.  There  is  a 
fascinating  eighty-eight  mile  drive 
all  around  its  shores.  Twenty  types  of 
fish  are  known  to  have  been  caught 
there,  including  giant  trout. 

If  you  are  driving  south  over  the 
Brenner  Pass,  and  have  not  too  much 
time  to  spare  for  a  longer  visit,  you 
can  take  a  detour  which  will  perhaps 
take  no  more  than  an  hour  of  your 
time.  Turn  off  at  Rovereto  (fifteen 
miles  south  of  Trento ) ,  and  take  the 
Riva  road.  A  twenty-minute  drive 
over  the  same  pass  through  which 
the  ancient  Venetians  hauled  their 
galleys  by  hand  will  put  you  at 
Torole.  You  can  then  drive  down  the 
lovely  lakeside  road  to  Largise  before 
cutting  back  to  the  main  road  at 
Verona.  It  will  only  be  about  twenty 
miles  out  of  your  way  but  well  worth 
the  time  and  effort. 

At  Garda's  northern  tip,  Riva  and 
Torbole  are  most  lovely  and  follow- 
ing the  western  shore  is  Gardesana 
Occidentale  and  skirting  the  eastern 
shore  is  Gardesana  Orientale,  which 
are  two  of  the  most  heavenly,  flower- 
laden  and  romantic  routes  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Some  of  the  older  residents  in  the 
turn  of  the  century  villas  will  tell  you 
(if  you  can  get  them  to  speak  to  you 
at  all)  that  the  lakes  are  changed  and 
spoiled  nowadays.  Perhaps  by  the 
old  standards  they  are,  but  the  lakes 
are  still  breathtaking  in  their  beauty, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  Case  of  the 
Amateur  Photographer 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


Another  adventure  of  Private  Otis,  the  Fourth 


HAVE  you  ever  worked  with  a 
photographer  before?"  I  asked 
the  tall,  skinny  soldier.  He  had  been 
introduced  to  me  as  Private  Horatio 
Collingswood  Otis,  the  Fourth. 

"No,  sir." 

"You  don't  have  to  'sir'  me,  son. 
I'm  a  civilian." 

"You  have  on  Army  fatigues. 
Aren't  you  some  kind  of  an  officer?" 
he  asked. 

"No,  I'm  a  news  photographer.  I 
have  an  assignment  from  CBS  to  go 
out  with  Company  C  and  take  pic- 
tures of  a  mission." 

"There  aren't  any  missions  these 
days,"  he  informed  me.  And  he  was 
right.  The  American  Army  would 
soon  be  completely  out  of  Vietnam, 
for  which  everyone  was  grateful  for 
various  reasons. 

"I   know,"   I   replied.   "But   there 
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should  be  something  of  interest  to 
the  viewing  public.  Just  remember 
that  I'm  not  an  Army  officer,  I'm  a 
civilian.  You  aren't  required  to  'sir' 
me.  Just  help  me  handle  my  equip- 
ment." 

He  looked  over  the  pile  of  equip- 
ment I  had  assembled  to  take  on  the 
trip  into  the  boonies.  "Sure  is  a  lot 
of  stuff  just  to  snap  a  few  pictures," 
he  said. 

"Not  just  any  pictures,  Otis,  and 
certainly  not  snapshots.  A  news 
photographer  composes  a  —  " 

"You  mean  like  a  musician  com- 
poses a  tune?" 

I  decided  to  give  in.  Who  could 
really  win  this  conversation  around 
to  normalcy?  "Yep,  son.  Just  like 
writing  tunes,"  I  said  with  a  sigh. 

He  looked  at  me,  but  didn't  say 
anything.  We  were  getting  ready  to 
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leave  the  company  area  and  go  out 
into  the  field  where  we  would  join 
up  with  Company  C. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  helped  him  put 
the  equipment  into  a  jeep  and  we 
climbed  in  and  left  the  area.  The 
company  lay  on  the  outskirts  of  Hue. 
In  a  very  short  time  we  had  left  the 
bumpy  streets  of  the  city  for  the 
bumpy  roads  outside  the  city  which 
lead  through  the  outskirts,  into  small 
villages,  along  rice  paddies,  and  then 
into  the  bush. 

We  wound  around  leading  a  con- 
voy of  four  other  vehicles  and  drove 
for  two  hours  north  and  west  of  the 
old  imperial  city  of  Vietnam.  Finally 
we  came  to  a  cleared  trail  and  drove 
into  it.  We  stopped  and  piled  out 
and  my  driver  told  me  to  unload 
my  stuff. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  vehicles  were 
unloaded  and  the  equipment  loaded 
upon  human  backs,  and  we  moved 
on  again  on  foot.  Otis  staggered 
along  behind  me,  breathing  hard  and 
stumbling  now  and  then  when  his 
big  feet  caught  in  a  creeper  or  his 
heel  sank  into  a  soft  spot  of  loam.  I 
had  a  sinking  feeling  every  time  I 
heard  him  stumble,  for  I  could  see 
my  precious  cargo  of  cameras  being 
dumped  into  a  swamp  and  there 
would  go  hundreds  of  hard-earned 
dollars.  But  I  did  not  turn  around  and 
look.  I  didn't  dare.  I  had  my  own 
footing  to  contend  with.  And  besides, 
all  I  could  do  would  be  to  see  him 
fall.  I  certainly  couldn't  catch  him. 

Dusk  came  finally  in  its  swiftly 
falling  shrouds  and  we  made  camp. 
For  the  next  two  hours  we  were  busy 
pitching  our  pup  tent,  ditching  it, 
and  re-pitching  the  tent  —  after  Otis 


stumbled  over  his  own  feet  and  fell 
into  it  headfirst. 

Finally  we  were  ready  and  with 
canteen  cups  of  steaming,  acrid 
coffee,  we  broke  out  cold  rations  and 
had  our  supper.  It  became  dark  very 
quickly  and  the  guards  were  out  and 
evening  precautions  were  taken. 

THE  NIGHT  went  uneventfully. 
That  is,  most  of  it  did.  I  heard 
the  guards  change,  a  patrol  come, 
and  another  went  out.  Somewhere 
I  heard  a  strange,  deep  hollow, 
coughing  sound.  My  mind  said  tiger. 
My  intelligence  (safe,  Midwestern, 
American-  trained  intelligence) 
thought  foolish  boy.  But  I  did  not 
hear  it  again  and  I  slept. 

When  I  awoke  and  met  the  ser- 
geant the  next  morning  the  first  thing 
he  said  was,  "A  patrol  saw  a  tiger 
last  night."  Immediately  I  saw  the 
thin  tent-wall  that  had  separated  me 
from  the  outside  world  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  night. 

"Are  they  dangerous  here?"  I 
asked.  "I  have  heard  they  will  run 
from  people." 

The  sergeant  shrugged.  "They  will 
most  of  the  time.  But  there's  a  half- 
dozen  villagers  dragged  away  and 
eaten  every  year  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

Otis  then  chimed  in.  "A  soldier 
was  carried  away  not  long  ago,"  he 
said,  "and  he  was  never  found." 

I  gulped.  Thanks,  pal,  I  thought. 
But  I  didn't  say  anything  and 
finished  my  coffee  and  can  of  C-ra- 
tions,  eggs  and  bacon.  After  the 
nourishing  and  appetizing  breakfast, 
the  company  was  called  into  a  huddle 
and  the  day's  maneuver  planned.  I 
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was  placed  in  the  third  platoon,  with 
Otis  as  my  guide  and  my  aide.  Third 
platoon  was  to  the  left,  first  platoon 
was  center,  and  second  platoon  was 
to  the  right.  The  fourth  platoon  laid 
back  for  immediate  support  wher- 
ever the  contact  might  be  made. 

We  moved  out  to  sweep  a  hilly 
section  where  it  had  been  reported 
that  there  was  a  VC  base  camp.  In- 
structing Private  Otis  to  have  my 
35-mm  camera  ready  and  the  Rolli- 
flex  filled  with  black-and-white 
supersensitive  film,  I  took  my  place 
in  the  formation  and  we  began  our 
move. 

Everything  went  fine  until  we  saw 
the  snake.  Now,  I  have  seen  snakes. 
Black  snakes,  rattlesnakes,  water 
moccasins,  what  have  you.  But  I 
have  never  seen  a  python  outside  the 
New  York  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. And  I  knew  that  the  python  is 


also  a  native  of  Vietnam.  But  just 
how  much  does  this  knowledge  pre- 
pare you? 

The  yell  "Snake!"  came  suddenly 
and  there  was  a  wild  scattering  of 
forces.  An  anti-personnel  mine  could 
not  have  done  a  better  job  of  getting 
the  men  dispersed.  And  then  I  saw 
it. 

The  thing  squirmed  right  down 
the  trail  toward  me.  Sixteen  feet  long 
(by  later  measurement)  and  as  big 
around  as  a  quart  bucket.  The  evil 
head  reared  about  a  foot  off  the 
ground  and  it  wriggled  right  at  me. 
I  was  sure  I  was  the  target  for  its 
noon  meal.  I  yelled  and  ran  back- 
ward and  bumped  into  Private  Otis. 
We  both  fell  and  the  snake  was  about 
twenty  feet  away  and  coming  on  like 
an  express  train. 

Otis  was  struggling  under  his  load 
of  equipment  and  I  was  on  top  of 
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him.  I  managed  to  roll  aside  across 
the  trail  in  one  direction  and  he 
rolled  off  on  the  opposite  side.  I 
glanced  down  the  trail  and  there 
came  the  snake,  making  tracks  like 
a  locomotive,  with  a  string  of  soldiers 
now  racing  toward  it  with  sticks  and 
rifle  butts  poised  to  attack  it. 

Let  them  have  it,  I  thought 
frantically.  This  hero  was  getting 
out,  and  cut  out  I  did.  Right  down 
the  trail,  about  five  feet  ahead  of  the 
snake,  first  on  hands  and  knees  and 
then  on  my  feet  and  about  as  fleet 
as  a  drunk  hog  in  a  mudhole.  But  I 
made  it.  I  outran  the  snake  for  a  few 
feet  and  then  cut  aside  into  the  bush 
and  stood  shaking,  streaming  sweat, 
and  watching  it  start  by.  Then  the 
soldiers  were  upon  it.  They  struck 
at  it,  milled  about,  got  into  each 
other's  way,  and  the  snake  escaped, 
slithering  into  the  thick  jungle,  and 
away  to  wherever  snakes  go  when 
they  cease  chasing  people. 

The  sergeant  began  to  get  some 
semblance  of  order  and  I  saw  Private 
Otis  checking  his  cameras  and 
walked  over  to  him,  mopping  my 
brow. 

"Did  you  get  some  shots  of  that 
thing?"  I  asked  him. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  —  I  hope  you  don't 
mind,"  he  said. 

"Mind?  Of  course  not.  I  am  glad 
you  did.  It  will  make  a  great  filler  on 
some  newsreel."  I  took  the  camera 
frcm  him  and  thanked  him.  The  ser- 
geant put  the  company  into  motion 
and  we  moved  off  again  on  our  mis- 
sion. 

THE  SWEEP  went  all  right.  First 
Platoon  had  a  quick  brush  with 
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the  enemy,  but  we  never  saw  any 
results  of  the  brief  firefight.  I  got 
plenty  of  action  pictures,  however. 
Then,  just  before  evening,  we  ran 
into  a  squad  of  Viet  Cong.  I  was 
right  in  the  line,  and  I  saw  them 
moving  away  into  the  bush.  I  filmed 
them,  and,  as  our  platoon  attacked,  I 
caught  the  action.  Bees  buzzed  about 
my  ears  and  invisible  fingers  plucked 
at  my  clothes.  Then  it  was  all  over. 
They  broke  and  disappeared  into  the 
jungles,  and  we  pulled  back  and  re- 
grouped. It  was  not  known  if  we  had 
effectively  scattered  their  force  or 
not.  We  had  received  no  serious 
casualties  ourselves. 

I  filmed  the  few  wounded  being 
cared  for  by  the  medics,  and  saw 
OHs  snapping  away  with  the  35-mm 
which  was  loaded  with  high-speed 
color.  It  was  all  right,  for  whatever 
he  might  get  on  film,  that  was  clear, 
would  be  better  than  nothing.  I  had 
used  the  Rolliflex  and  the  movie 
camera  nearly  all  day. 

We  moved  back  into  a  cleared 
area  and  the  company  received  new 
orders.  We  were  to  return  to  Hue. 
I  was  not  too  unhappy.  It  had  been 
strangely  exciting,  sometimes  as 
though  moving  in  a  dream.  But  I 
had  been  exhilarated  and  moved  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers,  the 
economy  of  motion,  the  young-old 
faces  squinting  down  the  black  rifle 
barrels,  and  trained  hands  that  were 
equally  deft  at  firing  a  weapon,  or 
soothing  a  wounded  buddy.  I  loved 
them  all  right  then  —  even  Private 
Otis. 

And  speaking  of  Private  Otis.  He 
had  actually  done  very  well.  All  day 
long   he    had    been    right   where    I 


needed  him,  after  the  snake  episode. 
He  had  dropped  a  camera  only  three 
or  four  times,  and  he  had  nearly 
always  given  me  the  correct  film 
cartridge  when  I  asked  for  it.  Once 
he  was  clicking  away  like  mad  with 
the  35-mm  and  I  reached  up  and 
removed  the  lens  cover.  He  blushed 
and  hung  his  head,  and  then  went 
back  to  taking  pictures.  And  he 
stood  up  and  peered  through  the 
range  finder  and  the  scope,  with  lead 
flying  all  around  him  —  and  didn't 
seem  to  notice  it.  So,  all  in  all,  he 
did  very  well. 

BY  TEN  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  I  had  the  film  de- 
veloped and  was  ready  for  a  screen- 
ing. I  invited  several  of  my  friends, 
members  of  the  elite  corps  of  war- 
time photography  and  news  corres- 
pondents, to  see  the  first  film  I  had 
taken  in  actual  combat.  We  darkened 
the  room  and  the  technician  turned 
on  the  projector. 

The  first  scenes  were  some  taken 
in  the  company  area  before  we  left 
the  compound  to  join  Charlie  Com- 
pany. I  had  taken  a  few  shots  of  the 
movement  out.  Suddenly  the  screen 
was  filled  with  a  swirling,  twisting, 
pinwheeling  series  of  exposures. 
Finally  it  settled  down  to  a  shaky 
focus,  and  the  men  about  me  began 
laughing.  I  sat  with  my  mouth  open, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  shut  the 
projector  off,  or  just  dry  up  and  filter 
through  the  floor. 

There  I  was,  my  backside  filling 
the  screen.  Then  the  zoom  retracted 
and  I  was  scrambling  down  the  trail 
with  a  huge  python  looping  along 
behind   me,    the   ugly  head   poised 


about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and 
seeming  to  strain  to  seize  me  in  the 
seat.  The  men  about  me  were  roar- 
ing and  slapping  me  on  the  back. 

"How  did  you  ever  manage  a 
masterpiece  like  that?"  gasped  my 
nearest  neighbor  holding  his  sides. 

"It  wasn't  easy,"  I  muttered,  not 
wanting  to  answer  at  all.  About  that 
time  my  face  filled  the  screen.  That 
crazy  Otis  had  zoomed  in  on  me, 
just  as  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder. 
I  saw  stark  terror,  wide-staring  eyes, 
a  gaping  mouth.  Then  he  zoomed 
back  to  normal,  and  I  was  leaping  to 
my  feet  and  staggering  into  the  bush, 
my  hands  frantically  clawing  at  the 
limbs,  vines  and  leaves. 

"Just  like  an  ostrich  hiding  his 
head,  only  — "  was  a  comment. 

"Shut  the  thing  off!"  I  yelled  and 
leaped  to  my  feet.  "Shut  it  — "  then 
the  sequence  ended  and  the  battle 
scenes  came  on  and  we  all  settled 
down  and  watched  it  through  to  the 
end.  Not  without,  however,  a  sudden 
giggle,  now  and  then,  from  some 
part  of  the  darkened  room,  as  the 
scenes  of  my  gallant  episode  with 
the  giant  snake  were  recalled. 

The  shots  with  the  35-mm,  taken 
by  Private  Otis,  were  mainly  poor, 
but  now  and  then  there  was  one  that 
could  be  used.  I  had  several  feet  of 
good  film  of  the  contact  with  the 
Viet  Cong.  All  in  all,  the  day  wjth 
the  company  had  turned  out  rather 
well. 

And  I  must  admit  that  after  Pri- 
vate Otis  got  the  movie  camera 
straightened  out  and  aimed  right, 
the  sequence  of  the  snake  chasing 
me  up  the  trail  was  rather  well 
photographed.  ■  ■ 
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A  Charming  Skipper 
Quells  a  Mutiny 


By  Joseph  C.  Salak 


THROUGH  centuries  of  Naval 
history  there  have  been  many  at- 
tempts at  mutiny  on  the  high  seas. 
The  most  famous  exploded  in  the 
Pacific  in  1789  aboard  a  British  naval 
ship  —  the  Bounty. 

Today,  with  women  demanding 
liberation  and  equality  in  practically 
every  field  of  endeavor  hitherto 
dominated  by  men,  the  fair  sex  will 
appreciate  the  only  American  wom- 
an ever  to  be  threatened  with  mu- 
tiny on  the  ship  she  commanded. 

She  was  Mary  Ann  Brown,  pretty, 
shy,  modest,  demure,  big-eyed, 
weaned  as  a  typical  Bostonian  and, 
therefore,  possessed  of  all  of  its 
stuffy  seventeenth-century  conven- 
tions. 

Fragile  and  petite  as  a  Dresden 
doll,  Mary  Ann  was  only  sixteen 
when  on  April  1,  1853,  she  became 
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the  wife  of  twenty-six-year-old  Cap- 
tain Joshua  Patten,  a  native  of  Rock- 
land, Maine. 

The  Pattens  celebrated  a  belated 
first  wedding  anniversary  in  the  fall 
of  1854  when  Captain  Patten  as- 
sumed command  of  Neptune's  Car, 
the  first  and  only  clipper  ship  built 
in  Virginia. 

Till  then  Mary  Ann's  life  was 
hardly  worth  writing  about.  What 
happened  to  her  next  would  have 
made  the  adventures  of  Admiral 
Horatio  Hornblower  sound  like  a 
bedtime  story. 

It  was  standard  practice  in  those 
days  for  the  Master  of  a  clipper  to 
take  his  wife  on  extremely  long  voy- 
ages. Besides,  the  newlyweds  were 
still  honeymooning.  That  particular 
occupation  took  care  of  the  nights, 
but   Mrs.   Patten,    charming   as   she 


was,  found  the  days  long  and  monot- 
onous, with  her  Captain-husband  en- 
gaged in  keeping  his  craft  shipshape. 
And  there  was  a  great  deal  to  keep 
in  order  on  the  1,616-ton  clipper  — 
216  feet  long,  40  feet  in  beam  and 
23/2  feet  from  deck  to  keel  —  to  as- 
sure its  smooth  sailing. 

To  combat  this  boredom  during 
that  first  voyage,  the  young  bride 
took  upon  herself  an  intensive  study 
of  navigation  and  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  ship's  opera- 
tions as  \  well.  As  the  clipper  took  on 
or  unloaded  cargo  at  San  Francisco, 
China,  London,  and  back  to  New 
York,  she  learned  how  to  take  celes- 
tial observations,  how  to  work  up  the 
reckoning  by  chronometer  and  lay 
the  ship's  course.  In  truth,  she  ac- 
quired a  good  comprehension  of 
navigation  —  which  today's  young 
lady  would  hardly  consider  sexy. 
But  then,  that  was  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  long  before  saltwater 
taffy. 

Whether  or  not  she  assisted  as  an 
apprentice,  all  went  well  on  the  voy- 
age, and  the  ship  came  very  close 
to  setting  new  records. 

THE  SECOND  voyage  for  the 
sea-going  lovers  was  a  repeat  of 
the  first.  Like  all  clipper  ship  Mas- 
ters of  that  time,  Captain  Patten 
wanted  to  reach  port  ahead  of  two 
competing  vessels  —  Romance  of 
the  Seas  and  the  Intrepid  —  which 
had  left  New  York  about  the  same 
time. 

But  from  the  very  start  everything 
spelled  disaster.  The  First  Mate, 
goofing  off,  was  caught  sleeping  half 
his  watch  time  on  the  quarterdeck 


and  keeping  Neptune's  Car  under 
reefed  sails. 

When  a  number  of  stern  warnings 
and  reprimands  were  ignored  the 
Mate  was  relieved  of  his  duties  and 
Captain  Patten,  still  racing  the  In- 
trepid and  Romance  of  the  Seas,  as- 
sumed the  extra  burden.  Before  long 
he  became  jumpy  and  irritable  with 
fatigue. 

It  was  while  passing  through  the 
straits  of  LeMaire,  around  the  Horn 
that,  shaky  and  woozy  from  lack  of 
sleep,  the  Captain  was  struck  by 
brain  fever  which  left  the  ship  with- 
out a  Master. 

The  buoyant,  hopeful  life  aboard 
Neptune's  Car  which  had  been  the 
Patten  idyll,  after  its  ray  of  sun- 
shine, now  went  downhill  fast  — 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  crew  mut- 
tered among  themselves  that  it  was 
a  "woman's  curse." 

Mrs.  Patten,  who  actually  enjoyed 
being  a  woman,  was  now  pregnant. 
Still,  she  took  on  the  double  duty 
of  nurse  and  navigator  and  became 
a  volunteer  Florence  Nightingale  of 
the  Sea. 

The  Second  Officer  who  took  over 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  First  Mate 
knew  very  little  about  navigation. 
As  a  consequence,  Mrs.  Patten  per- 
formed practically  all  of  the  func- 
tions of  her  fever-racked,  bunk- 
ridden  captain,  and  she  proved  sur- 
prisingly competent.  A  less  dedicated 
female  would  have  abandoned  the 
responsibility  for  afternoon  tea  and 
a  stringed  orchestra. 

Meanwhile,  the  First  Mate,  idle 
and  disgraced,  and  seeking  revenge, 
tried  to  stir  up  the  crew  to  mutiny 
against  the  female  skipper. 
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He  called  her  "the  big  deal"  and 
said  she  was  not  qualified.  Yet,  his 
wanting  to  take  over  the  clipper  was 
comparable  to  a  deserter's  wanting 
recognition  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

MRS.  PATTEN  learned  of  the 
plot.  In  private  she  shed  a 
few  nervous  tears,  wiped  them 
away,  and  rebuked  herself  for 
momentary  depression.  Then,  wired 
for  action,  not  only  in  her  bustle,  she 
called  a  conference  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  crew  she  could  trust. 
With  Bostonian  formality  and  deter- 
mination she  asked  for  their  support. 
Though  wary,  she  exhibited  enough 
clout  to  make  them  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Radiant  in  the  first  stages  of 
pregnancy  the  gentle  but  spirited 
woman  charmed  them  out  of  their 
socks,  and  they  rallied  to  her  side. 

No  sooner  had  she  solved  that 
problem  when  another  stalked  into 
view.  Her  husband's  health  had 
not  improved.  Neither  did  the 
weather.  Strong  westerly  gales 
buffeted  the  ship  for  eighteen  days, 
then  the  ship  was  becalmed.  As  if 
this  wasn't  enough  to  plague  the 
plucky  skipper,  she  ran  into  strong 
northeasterly  winds. 

Under  such  conditions,  to  carry 
on  day  after  day  was  excruciating 
torture  to  the  young  wife  but  she 
held  fast.  She  didn't  falter,  even 
when  off  the  coast  of  Valparaiso  her 
husband-captain  suffered  a  relapse 
and  went  blind. 

As  she  hovered  over  him,  pressing 
cold  compresses  on  his  burning  fore- 
head, she  occasionally  permitted  her- 
self the  luxury  of  recalling  the  gay 
times  at  this  table  and  how,  blush- 
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ing,  she  felt  his  warm  hand  groping 
through  the  stems  of  wine  glasses, 
while  the  other  officers  grinned  and 
winked  knowingly  at  each  other. 

It  had  been  a  happy  ship  full  of 
love  and  compassion. 

But  now,  fearful  for  his  life  and 
the  safety  of  the  ship  she  slept  very 
little  and  did  not  change  her  linens 
for  fifty  days.  None  of  the  restless 
crew  slept  very  peacefully  either. 

Normally  soft-spoken,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  hear,  when  she  gave  orders, 
that  it  didn't  sound  like  her  voice. 
It  was  another  voice,  another  voice 
in  hers.  It  was  as  if  she  were  say- 
ing, "I'm  endeavoring  to  perform  the 
duty  of  a  wife  toward  a  good  hus- 
band." 

A  historian  later  affectionately 
commented  that  she  had  a  red, 
white,  and  blue  stripe  down  her 
shapely  back  about  a  foot  wide. 

AT  LONG  last,  after  a  voyage  of 
one  hundred  twenty  days  Skip- 
per Mary  Patten  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco. Romance  of  the  Seas  had 
already  been  docked  for  twenty 
days  but  Neptune's  Car,  in  spite  of 
all  the  setbacks  she  experienced, 
managed  to  beat  the  Intrepid  by 
eleven  days.  Besides,  there  was  a 
stork-imposed  deadline  to  be  met 
and  Mrs.  Patten  dreaded  having  a 
seasick  infant. 

About  here  a  happy  ending  would 
certainly  be  regarded  as  de  rigueur 
but  it  was  not  to  be. 

In  February  of  1857  Neptune's 
Car  docked  in  New  York.  A  litter 
bearing  Captain  Patten  was  carried 
from  the  clipper  as  his  wife  with 
deep-sunk    eyes   and    swollen   with 


child  wearily  followed. 

One  month  later,  March  10,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  boy,  Joshua  Adams 
Patten. 

Captain  Patten  never  saw  his  baby 
son  or  heard  its  baby  cry.  With  deaf- 
ness added  to  his  other  afflictions  he 
died  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  hospital  for  the  insane. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  that 
had  assailed  Mrs.  Patten  finally  took 
their  toll.  At  the  age  of  26,  this 
ebullient  embodiment  of  a  romantic 
tradition  died  of  tuberculosis  in  Bos- 
ton. 

But  to  return  to  our  story's  be- 
ginning: In  1789  when  the  mutiny 
aboard  the  Bounty  came  to  its  climax, 
Captain  William  Bligh  and  eighteen 
members  of  his  crew  were  set  adrift 
in  a  small  boat.  Some  of  the  muti- 
neers settled  on  Pitcairn  Island  in 
1790. 

Skipper  Mrs.  Patten  was  not  set 
adrift  to  find  a  piece  of  volcanic  real 
estate  as  her  memorial.  Instead,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  L.  I., 
New  York,  there  stands  the  impres- 
sive Patten  Hospital. 

In  1942,  before  the  dedication  of 
the  hospital,  Rear  Admiral  R.  R. 
McNulty,  superintendent  of  the 
Academy,  discussed  with  his  wife  a 
suitable  name  for  the  new  building. 

"My  dear,"  she  answered  her  Ad- 
miral, "I  think  at  least  one  female  of 
the  sea  should  be  recognized  .  .  ." 
and  she  pioceeded  to  relate  what 
you  have  read  here  and  added  de- 
tails from  Rear  Admiral  Samuel 
Morrison's  Maritime  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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You  Can  Prolong  Your  Life-span 
Substantially 


By  Paul  Brock 


HOW  LONG  are  you  going  to 
live?  Is  it  possible  for  you  to 
prolong  your  normal  expectation  of 
life?  How  can  you  tell  when  you  are 
growing  old?  Is  it  true  that  when  a 
person  reaches  middle  age  he  has 
begun  to  lose  his  grip  on  life? 

These  questions  are  thousands  of 
years  old.  Throughout  the  ages  they 
have  afforded  a  fascinating  field  for 
the  deepest  thinkers. 

Palmists,  soothsayers,  and  crystal 
gazers  have  thrived  because  the 
average  human  being  has  an  in- 
satiable curiosity  about  these  things. 
But  today  science  has  superseded  the 
soothsayer.  Statistics  have  ridiculed 
the  crystal  gazer. 

Computers  kept  by  every  big  in- 
surance company  throw  a  cold, 
matter-of-fact  light  on  our  expecta- 


tion of  life.  They  are  programmed 
from  the  lives,  occupations,  habits, 
and  living  conditions  of  millions  of 
our  fellowmen  and  women,  and  they 
answer  our  queries  about  the  life- 
span more  accurately  than  any  other 
known  medium. 

The  latest  figures  prove  that  the 
longer  you  live  the  longer  you  are 
likely  to  live.  The  computers  show, 
for  instance,  that  the  average  man  of 
twenty  can  look  forward  to  another 
forty-six  years  of  life  with  confi- 
dence. He  might,  of  course,  live 
much  longer  than  that,  but  the 
figures  are  based  on  averages. 

Thus,  if  a  man  of  twenty  applies 
for  a  life  insurance  policy,  the  agents 
say  to  themselves  in  effect:  "We're 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  this 
young  man's  living  until  he  is  sixty- 


Mr.  Brock  is  a  freelance  writer  living  at  7993  West  Saanich  Road, 
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Computers  isolate  secrets  of  health  longevity 


six,"  and  they  arrange  their  premi- 
ums accordingly.  The  "chance"  is 
very  much  in  the  company's  favor, 
however,  since  from  their  carefully 
compiled  figures  they  know  very 
well  that  the  great  majority  of  young 
men  who  take  out  a  policy  when  they 
are  twenty,  do  live  to  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  and  a  lot  of  them  much 
longer. 

In  the  same  way  they  know  that 
if  you  are  thirty  it's  a  fairly  safe  bet 
to  say  you'll  reach  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  that  if  you  are  forty  you  can  look 
forward  pretty  confidently  to  your 
seventy-third  birthday.  If  you  are 
fifty  you  should  reach  seventy-five. 
And  in  all  cases  you  stand  a  chance 
of  living  longer  than  the  quoted 
figure. 

Occupation  Is  a  Factor 

In  calculating  the  number  of  years 
ahead  of  you,  your  occupation  is 
important.  The  healthiest  occupation 
turns  out  to  be  that  of  fishing.  The 
fisherman  can  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  a  life  which  will  be  27  per- 
cent longer  than  the  average,  and 
among  the  more  general  occupations 
the  people  who  can  expect  to  live 
longer  than  most  are  farmers  and 
clergymen. 

The  gay  bachelor  may  not  feel  so 
carefree  when  he  is  told  that  com- 
puters show  a  married  man  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  long  life  than 
he  has.  Spinsters,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  slightly  longer  lives  than  mar- 
ried women. 

At  all  times,  women,  despite  their 
physical   disadvantages,    have   lived 


longer  than  men.  Their  expectation 
of  life  is  now  ten  percent  longer. 

Science  denies  that  this  is  be- 
cause men  work  harder  than  women. 
It  is  not  from  overwork  that  men  die, 
but  from  giving  up  the  work  which 
has  not  only  given  them  plenty  to 
think  about  but  also  has  prevented 
arteries  supplying  the  brain  from 
degenerating.  Never  envy  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do,  for  figures 
prove  that  such  people  are  literally 
killing  themselves. 

A  man  with  a  regular  job  whose 
age  is  between  twenty-five  and  sixty- 
five  can  look  forward  to  over  twice 
as  many  additional  years  of  life  as 
the  person  with  nothing  to  do.  Where 
an  occupied  man  aged  thirty  can 
expect  to  reach  the  age  of  seventy 
or  over,  the  unoccupied  man  of  the 
same  age  can  only  look  forward  to 
reaching  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

This  suggests  that  people  with 
plenty  of  money  and  nothing  to  do 
have  less  resistance  to  disease  than 
those  who  work  hard  and  have  fewer 
luxuries. 

Overeating  has  long  been  known 
to  be  the  most  common  and  effective 
method  of  shortening  lives.  It  sup- 
plies the  body  with  more  fuel  than 
it  can  use. 

Some  of  this  is  transformed  into 
fat,  increasing  the  work  of  the  body 
in  all  its  motions,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

It  brings  on  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  a  disease  that  causes  many 
untimely  deaths. 

It  was  once  thought  that  a  person 
who  had  reached  middle  age  had  in 
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some  mysterious  way  lost  his  grip  on 
life,  and  that  his  brain  no  longer  had 
the  keen  edge  it  had  in  the  early 
thirties.  Now  we  know  that  this  is 
not  true  at  all. 

The  Brain  Keeps   Growing 

The  brain  tissues  are  just  as  alive 
and  active  at  sixty  as  they  are  at 
thirty,  but  they  move  more  slowly 
and  cautiously,  just  as  the  body  does. 
If  a  man  is  mentally  active  his  brain 
actually  keeps  on  growing  in  size 
until  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty. 

Innumerable  tests  have  been  made 
to  determine  at  what  age  the  brain 
is  best,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  a  young  man 
can  solve  a  problem  any  more  satis- 
factorily than  an  old  man,  except 
from  the  point  of  view  of  speed. 

In  plain  deduction  and  the  rea- 
soning process  the  old  man  beats  the 
young  man  every  time.  Some  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  who  ever  lived 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  or  more. 
They  include  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  Voltaire,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Victor  Hugo,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Michelangelo. 

Titian,  one  of  the  world's  finest 
artists,  painted  his  masterpiece 
"Venus  and  the  Lute  Player"  when 
he  was  eighty-three.  The  brilliance 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw  was  un- 
impaired at  the  age  of  ninety. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  you  are 
growing  old  by  examining  the  hair, 
the  teeth,  or  the  knees,  or  even  by 
the  fact  that  you  puff  and  blow  at 
the  top  of  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  Age 
goes  much  deeper  than  that,  and 
you  can  be  certain  you  are  growing 
old  if: 


You  no  longer  make  friends 
easily. 

You  think  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  going  to  the  dogs. 

You  find  it  increasingly  pleas- 
ant to  recall  the  "Good  old  days." 

You  find  yourself  growing  in- 
creasingly selfish. 

You  continually  wish  to  be  by 
yourself. 

You  begin  to  find  life  a  dull, 
almost  painful  affair. 

You  think  people  are  more  dis- 
honest, mean,  and  selfish  than 
they  used  to  be. 

You  find  yourself  growing  less 
tolerant  and  more  and  more  criti- 
cal. 

You  are  convinced  that  you  are 
bound  to  die  at  about  seventy. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  as 
good  a  chance  as  anyone  else  these 
days  (providing  you  are  reasonably 
healthy)  and  have  never  been  ad- 
dicted to  smoking,  drink  or  drugs,  of 
living,  not  merely  beyond  the  pro- 
verbial threescore  years  and  ten,  but 
beyond  100.  Men  and  women  have 
lived  much  longer  than  that. 

Thomas  Parr,  who  is  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  born  in 
1483.  He  died  in  1635  at  the  age  of 
152.  Michael  Moor  who  walked  into 
a  meeting  of  the  Manchester,  En- 
gland, Relief  Committee  to  demand 
a  pension  a  few  years  ago,  was  123. 
When  Ivan  Tretya  died  recently, 
aged  138,  at  Rostovon  Don,  he  had 
not  even  lost  a  tooth.  He  was  a  life- 
time non-smoker  and  non-drinker. 

Science  is  helping  us  all  to  com- 
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bat  diseases  that  lessen  our  span  of 
life.  But  we  must  help  science. 

To  live  a  sane,  balanced  life  we 
should  be  moderate  in  all  things.  We 
should  eat  plain,  nourishing  foods, 
and  only  what  we  need  of  them.  We 
should  keep  killer  vices  like  drugs, 


tobacco,  and  alcohol  strictly  at  arm's 
length,  take  as  much  recreation  and 
exercise  as  possible  and  keep  cheer- 
ful in  work  and  play. 

These  are  now  known  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  cherished  achievement  of 
"a  ripe  old  age." 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Titus  2:2;  Exodus  7:7;  Prov.  20:29 

1.  In  American  society,  at  least,  old  age  is  rapidly  becoming  a  major 
problem.  Why  is  this? 

2.  The  author  suggests  that  the  loss  of  a  daily  routine  or  pattern  of 
regular  work  is  injurious  to  health.  What  does  this  imply  for  the 
four-day  work  week? 

3.  It's  been  said  that  the  test  of  a  good  life  is  its  quality,  not  its  length. 
What  if  one  can  have  both  quality  and  length? 

4.  When  should  one  begin  planning  for  one's  retirement? 


His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI,  received  RADM  Francis  L.  Garrett,  Chief  of 
Navy  Chaplains  and  his  Administrative  Aide,  LCDR  Thomas  J.  Donoher, 
CHC,  USN,  in  a  private  audience  at  the  Vatican  on  5  April  1972.  The  Pope 
conveyed  his  special  blessing  to  his  priests  and  all  who  serve  as  Navy  chap- 
lains. The  audience  came  at  the  close  of  Chaplain  Garrett's  pastoral  visit 
to  the  Sixth  Fleet  for  Passover-Holy  Week-Easter  Services. 


Third  of  a  series 


Quie 

of  Minnesota 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


The  religion  of  a  Congressman 


UNEXPECTED  incidents  often 
change  life  careers. 

When  Representative  Albert  H. 
Quie  of  Minnesota  was  in  college  a 
fellow  student  stopped  by  his  dormi- 
tory room  one  evening  and  asked 
him  to  go  to  a  meeting. 

"We  want  to  beat  the  chairman  of 
the  Young  Republican  Club  and 
need  your  help,"  the  friend  ex- 
plained. 

As  they  walked  to  the  meeting 
Quie  asked  whom  they  were  going 
to  put  up  against  the  incumbent. 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  his  com- 
panion said,  and  then  added,  "How 
about  your  running?" 

The  future  Congressman  did  and 
won,    even   though   he    knew    little 


about  politics. 

"But  I  learned  from  that  campus 
venture  that  I  had  some  knack  for 
politics,"  the  Minnesota  native  re- 
called. "It  came  at  a  crucial  time  for 
me,  a  time  when  I  was  praying  to 
learn  what  God  had  in  store  for  me 
to  do.  This  incident  set  my  feet  on 
the  path  it  has  taken  me  through 
life." 

Until  then  Quie  had  set  his  sights 
on  studying  soil  chemistry.  While  a 
Navy  pilot  during  World  War  II  he 
had  decided  that  after  the  conflict 
was  over  he  would  do  something  to 
help  his  fellowman.  Having  been 
raised  on  a  farm  in  Rice  County, 
Minnesota,  he  chose  soil  chemistry 
and  enrolled  as  a  major  in  that  field 


Caspar  Nannes  is  the  former  religion  editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
and  now  a  freelancer  living  at  4200  Cathedral  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20015 
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at  St.  Olaf  College  in  nearby  North- 
field. 

"I  was  captured  by  the  idea  of 
stewardship  of  the  soil  and  went  to 
St.  Olaf  with  that  goal  in  mind,"  he 
said. 

But  Quie's  election  as  president  of 
the  campus  Young  Republican  Club 
changed  his  views. 

"I  went  to  Dr.  Clement  Granscow, 
president  of  the  college,  and  told  him 
I  was  thinking  of  changing  from  a 
soil  chemistry  career  to  one  in  poli- 
tics. He  told  me  there  is  no  place  we 
need  Christians  more  than  in  poli- 
tics." 

Quie  then  went  to  the  head  of  the 
political  science  department  and 
said,  "I  want  you  to  teach  me  every- 
thing you  know  about  politics." 

Years  later  the  professor  met  Quie 
and  observed,  "Al,  I  think  you  have 
done  well  in  politics  but  the  thing  I 
cannot  understand  is  how  you  turned 
out  to  be  a  Republican!" 

Devoted  Christian  Parents 

First  elected  to  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary, 1958,  to  fill  a  vacancy  resulting 
from  the  death  of  the  incumbent, 
Representative  August  Andresen, 
Quie  attributes  his  voting  philosophy 
to  his  Christian  upbringing. 

"I  had  devoted  Christian  parents 
who  lived  their  faith,"  the  active 
Lutheran  layman  explained.  "Fur- 
ther, I  have  been  interested  in  God 
as  a  personal  relationship  since  a 
little  boy  and  my  farming  experi- 
ence, being  close  to  nature,  added  to 
this  view. 

"I  believe  a  person  makes  up  his 
mind  on  legislation  through  his  up- 
bringing and  environment,  and  I  sin- 


cerely feel  that  my  principles  affect 
my  decisions  much  as  a  Christian 
doctor  weighs  his  thinking  as  a  physi- 
cian. His  prescriptions  come  from  the 
way  he  learned  and  a  legislator  ap- 
proaches government  the  same  way." 

The  Minnesota  Congressman  also 
stressed  that  a  true  follower  of  Christ 
as  a  legislator  is  concerned  not  so 
much  as  to  how  he  votes  but  "how 
you  relate  to  other  people,  especially 
to  those  who  take  another  position. 
This  is  the  real  key  to  the  Christian 
religion,  trying  to  practice  what 
Christ  did  —  to  love  your  enemy." 

Three  bills  recently  before  Con- 
gress illustrate  Quie's  thinking  in  ac- 
tion. 

"I  was  flatly  opposed  to  the  Prayer 
Bill  as  originally  written  because  it 
permitted  only  nondenominational 
prayer.  I  do  not  pray  in  a  nonde- 
nominational manner.  But  when  it 
was  changed  to  conform  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  I  supported 
the  measure." 

When  legislation  was  proposed  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  affecting 
the  federal  government's  role  in  sup- 
plying and  bringing  food  to  coun- 
tries where  church  agencies  were  al- 
ready at  work,  Quie  felt  a  line  should 
be  drawn  as  to  how  far  the  govern- 
ment could  go.  He  believes  church 
agencies  should  not  be  dominated  by 
federal  government  policies. 

In  the  touchy  area  of  federal  aid  to 
parochial  schools,  Mr.  Quie,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, recognizes  that  such  help  is 
unconstitutional,  but  "I  do  believe  it 
should  be  available  to  nonpublic  as 
well  as  public  schools. 
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"I  think  we  have  been  negligent  in 
moral  teachings  and  in  transmitting 
the  moral  values  of  the  older  genera- 
tion to  the  younger  generation,  and  I 
believe  the  church  should  play  an 
important  part  in  doing  so.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  system  of  education 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  teach 
moral  values." 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Background 

Quie  was  brought  up  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  which 
merged  several  years  ago  with  the 
Free  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  to  form 
the  present  American  Lutheran 
Church.  He  currently  belongs  to 
Grace  Lutheran  Church  at  Ner- 
strand,  Minnesota,  and  to  St. 
Stephen's  Lutheran  Church  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  served  local  congre- 
gations as  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
and  superintendent  and  on  the 
church  council. 

His  dedication  as  a  layman  stems 
from  the  time  he  was  preparing  to 
attend  an  evangelism  conference  in 
Minneapolis.  While  studying  for  the 
meeting  he  ran  across  Luther's  words 
that  "a  farmer  pitching  manure  or  a 
maid  scrubbing  the  floor  for  the 
glory  of  God  is  doing  as  great  a  work 
as  the  monk  on  his  knees  praying  in 
the  monastery." 

"That  fitted  my  wife  Gretchen  and 
me  then  to  perfection,"  Quie  re- 
called. "I  was  pitching  manure  on 
the  farm  and  Gretchen  was  keeping 
the  house  clean  and  going.  It  came 
to  me  that  a  call  to  serve  God 
reached  out  to  the  layman  as  well  as 
the  minister." 

The  Minnesota  Congressman  has 


always  been  an  indefatigable  worker. 
At  one  point  in  his  college  career  he 
would  get  up  at  4:00  a.m.  to  milk 
the  cows  and  then  drive  to  St.  Olaf 
for  a  7:30  a.m.  class.  His  desire  to 
finish  quickly,  in  three  and  a  half 
years  instead  of  four,  precluded  play- 
ing more  than  one  year  on  the  varsity 
football  team.  He  still  looks  fit 
enough  to  resume  his  role  as  tackle. 

His  outdoor  hobbies  mesh  with  his 
mid  western  upbringing.  He  rides  a 
saddle  horse  an  hour  every  day,  and 
he  also  loves  to  train  horses.  Camp- 
ing and  hiking  are  frequent  recrea- 
tions but  his  opportunities  to  fish  and 
hunt  are  limited.  Undoubtedly  his 
work  may  be  considered  his  hobby. 

"I  like  my  work,"  he  observed.  "It 
is  a  tremendous  challenge.  There  is 
a  sense  of  history  here." 

Quie  also  enjoys  being  in  Wash- 
ington though  it  has  its  drawbacks  as 
well  as  advantages. 

"There  is  such  a  diverse  group  of 
people  here  that  you  do  not  run 
into  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  Maryland  is  beautiful 
but  it  does  not  compare  to  the  mid- 
west. One  drawback  to  Washington 
is  that  there  are  too  many  people 
here  and  that  is  probably  the  reason 
you  do  not  have  the  friendly  spirit 
of  the  midwest.  There  aren't  as  many 
people  there  and  you  have  a  chance 
to  know  your  neighbor  better." 

As  did  their  congressman-father 
before  them,  the  Quie  children  live 
in  the  home  of  devout  parents  who 
witness  to  their  faith. 

Congressman  and  Mrs.  Quie  have 
four  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  live 
at  710  Burnt  Mills  Avenue,  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland. 
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Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  6:27  ff.;  16:1-13 

1.  Can  being  a  Christian  really  improve  the  quality  of  one's  work? 
Can  there  be  a  Christian  (or  a  Jewish  or  Buddhist)  mathematics? 

2.  Congressman  Quie  expresses  an  unusual  concern  about  how  one 
relates  to  one's  (political)  enemies.  Someone  has  said  that  in 
politics  one  has  no  friends  —  only  allies  —  and  that  these  change 
constantly.  What  do  you  think?  —  Isn't  politics  an  on-going  struggle 
for  power? 

3.  Mr.  Quie  says  he  got  his  moral  and  religious  training  at  home,  yet 
he  would  "like  to  see  a  system  of  education  where  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  teach  moral  values."  What  moral  values  are  learned  in  the 
classroom?  Atheists  have  moral  values;  do  moral  values,  therefore, 
exist  independently  of  religion? 


TOURING  THE  ITALIAN  LAKES 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
and  the  mountains  at  least  are  un- 
changing in  their  solemn  grandeur. 
The  new  generation  has  its  own  idea 
of  beauty,  and  if  there  are  more  peo- 
ple and  noise  than  there  were  fifty 
years  ago,  there  are  still  quiet  spots 
to  be  found  and  the  Italian  Lakes  are 
still  well  worth  a  visit.  They  are  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  memories  of  soft 
starlit  nights,  and  the  fragrance  of 
camellias  and  oleander  blossoms  will 
come  drifting  back  to  warm  you  on 
cold  winter  nights.  ■  ■ 


A  CHARMING  SKIPPER 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
Rear  Admiral  McNulty  agreed. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  Hospital  at 
King's  Point  is  named  after  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Patten  .  .  .  the  only  female 
skipper  in  our  history  who  through 
sheer  charm  and  grit  repulsed  a 
mutiny  on  the  high  seas.  ■  ■ 


MORE  LAUGHS 

The  baby  sardine  was  happily 
swimming  in  the  ocean  near  his 
mother  when  he  saw  his  first  sub- 
marine and  was  terribly  frightened. 

"Don't  worry,  dear,"  assured  his 
mother,  "it's  just  a  can  of  people." 

My  wife  would  make  a  great 
parole  officer.  She  never  lets  anyone 
finish  a  sentence. — Orbens  Current 
Comedy 

The  querulous  customer  examin- 
ing a  cowhide  jacket  demanded,  "Are 
you  sure  this  is  good  material?" 

"Of  course,"  replied  the  clerk,  "It 
held  the  cow  together." 

"Our  new  neighbor  surely  takes  a 
great  interest  in  his  job,  doesn't  he?" 
gossiped  Mrs.  Powell. 

"Why  shouldn't  he?"  returned 
Mrs.  Parker.  "After  all,  he  runs  a  loan 
company." 
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Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty 


By  Richard  Barness 


A  chaplain  wins  the  Medal  of  Honor 


THE  U.S.S.  Franklin  steamed  out 
of  Ulithi  harbor  on  March  15, 
1945,  with  a  complement  of  more 
than  3,000  fighting  men  aboard. 
Captain  Leslie  Genres,  skipper  of  the 
Franklin,  made  an  immediate  an- 
nouncement to  the  men  via  the  pub- 
lic address  system. 

"Men,  we'll  be  striking  the  home 
islands  of  the  Japanese  Empire  for 
the  first  time!" 

A  roar  of  approval  rose  from  the 
throats  of  every  man  aboard  the  car- 
rier. They  were  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
the  mighty  armada  that  made  up  Ad- 
miral Marc  Mitscher's  Task  Force 
58.  More  than  one  hundred  ships, 
including  sixteen  carriers  and  eight 
battleships,  were  spread  across  more 
than  fifty  miles  of  sea. 

Every  man  aboard  the  Franklin 
was  aware  that  the  Japanese  fleet 


no  longer  ventured  forth  to  give 
battle.  Since  the  very  decisive  battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf,  Japanese  ships  were 
no  longer  a  threat  as  a  striking  force, 
and  relied  upon  their  bomber  pilots 
and  Kamikaze  attacks.  An  estimated 
5,000  Japanese  pilots  had  so  far 
perished  in  these  senseless  suicidal 
missions  against  American  ships. 

Hundreds  of  Hellcats  and  Corsairs 
roared  high  above  the  mighty  fleet, 
constantly  screening  the  sky  for 
Japanese  bombers.  The  Japanese 
launched  many  dive  bombers,  the 
Aichi  D4Y,  a  heavily  armored  and 
speedy  plane,  but  the  Hellcat  and 
Corsair  pilots  had  little  difficulty 
against  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  18, 
Captain  Gehres  paced  his  bridge  and 
paused  a  moment  to  observe  a  group 
of  sailors  clustered  around  the  ship's 
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senior  chaplain  who  was  standing  on 
the  flight  deck.  He  turned  to  the 
ship's  navigator,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Steve  Jurika,  and  grinned 
wryly. 

"The  new  chaplain  seems  to  be 
popular  with  the  men." 

"Padre  O'Callahan  is  one  of  the 
boys,"  answered  Jurika.  "The  enlisted 
men  consider  him  one  of  their  own. 
He's  one  of  these  priests  who  has  a 
sense  of  humor,  plays  poker  with  the 
men,  enjoys  a  beer  with  them,  and 
they  regard  him  more  as  a  friend 
than  a  chaplain." 

"We  need  chaplains  who  inspire 
confidence  and  calmness  in  the  men," 
said  the  captain,  "and  especially 
when  we  are  under  attack." 

An  officer  handed  the  captain  a 
report.  As  he  read  it  he  could  hear 
the  men  below  on  the  flight  deck 
roaring  with  laughter. 

"I'm  willing  to  pay  extra  cans  of 
beer  for  French  toast  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  Father  Joseph  Timothy 
O'Callahan,  who  held  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  Chap- 
lain Corps. 

He  knew  that  the  sailors'  favorite 
breakfast  wasn't  French  toast,  which 
they  mockingly  called  fried  bread. 

"You'll  love  French  toast  once  we 
get  to  Tokyo,"  said  the  chaplain  with 
a  chuckle.  "You  see,  fellows,  the  Jap- 
anese fry  the  stuff  in  beer!" 

FATHER  O'Callahan  was  forty, 
but  looked  ten  years  younger. 
Slight  of  build  and  dark-haired,  he 
was  formerly  the  head  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Department  at  Holy  Cross. 
He  had  previously  served  successive 
tours  at  Pensacola,  aboard  the  carrier 


Ranger,  and  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
on  Ford  Island,  Hawaii.  It  was  on 
March  2,  1945,  that  he  reported  for 
duty  aboard  the  carrier  Franklin. 

The  next  morning  at  7:03  a.m. 
March  19,  Father  O'Callahan  was 
having  breakfast  with  a  group  of  jun- 
ior officers.  At  that  moment  a  Jap- 
anese dive  bomber  had  ducked  into 
a  cloud  formation  some  2,000  feet 
up  and  1,000  feet  in  front  of  the 
Franklin,  whose  radar  showed  blank. 
Not  a  ship  in  the  large  formation 
picked  up  the  enemy  bomber  on 
their  radar. 

The  Franklin  and  three  other  car- 
riers were  in  the  middle  of  launch- 
ing the  first  heavy  air  strike  of  the 
day  when  the  Japanese  bomber 
flashed  out  of  the  sky  to  sweep  over 
the  carrier's  deck.  She  dropped  two 
armor-piercing  bombs,  one  landing 
forward  to  pierce  through  to  the 
hangar  deck  where  it  exploded.  The 
second  bomb  landed  aft,  bursting 
amid  the  wardroom  spaces  near  the 
chief  petty  officers'  quarters. 

The  AP  shell  exploded  and  a  sheet 
of  flame  raced  across  the  deck,  ignit- 
ing the  planes.  Bombs  that  were 
armed  and  waiting  to  be  loaded 
aboard  planes  were  strewn  about  the 
deck.  The  flames  touched  off  these 
bombs.  The  Franklin  carried  some 
40,000  gallons  of  high-octane  avia- 
tion gas,  the  planes  on  the  deck  were 
loaded  with  thirty  torts  of  high  ex- 
plosives, and  the  lockers  and  ready 
magazines  were  filled  with  seventy 
more  tons  of  shells,  bombs,  and 
rockets.  Within  seconds  after  the 
Japanese  bombs  hit,  the  Franklin  was 
a  floating  ammunition  dump  in  the 
process  of  blowing  up. 
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The  hangar  deck  was  an  infernal 
cauldron  as  Father  O'Callahan  and 
other  officers  staggered  out  of  the 
wardroom  to  a  passageway  that  took 
them  past  the  hangar  deck  to  the 
fo'c's'le.  In  the  junior  aviators'  bunk- 
room,  O'Callahan  found  his  junior 
chaplain,  Lieutenant  Grimes  Gatlin, 
a  Methodist  chaplain,  tending  a  large 
group  of  badly  wounded  men.  Bil- 
lows of  smoke  poured  from  the  ven- 
tilators and  a  sudden  blast  knocked 
both  men  to  their  knees. 

"Joe,  I  keep  praying,  'Lord,  I'm 
trying  to  keep  these  boys  calm.  Don't 
let  them  know  how  frightened  I 
am. 

"That  goes  for  both  of  us,"  said 
O'Callahan  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

HE  MADE  his  way  to  a  platform 
that  overlooked  the  hangar 
deck,  and  winced  at  the  terrific  heat. 
The  deck  was  like  a  blast  furnace. 
Returning  to  the  fo'c's'le,  O'Callahan 
picked  up  a  helmet  and  some  anti- 
flashburn  paste  for  his  face  and  neck. 
Locating  a  pair  of  long  gloves,  he 
then  made  his  way  to  the  flight  deck 
where  he  joined  the  fire  marshal  and 
a  group  of  hooded  fire  fighters  who 
were  manning  hoses. 

At  8:00  a.m.  the  destroyer  Miller 
came  alongside  and  trained  hoses 
on  the  fires  —  little  effect.  Captain 
Gehres  was  advised  to  abandon  the 
ship  but  he  elected  to  stay  and  fight 
the  flames.  The  huge  carrier  was  now 
dead  in  the  water  and  less  than  fifty 
miles  from  Japan. 

At  8:15  a.m.  an  internal  explosion 
hurled  large  chunks  of  steel  high  in 
the  air  and  inky  black  smoke  rose  in 
huge  clouds  above  the  ship  and  the 


smoke  was  visible  for  many  miles. 

Father  O'Callahan  crumpled  to 
the  deck  as  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
slashed  his  leg.  A  flight  surgeon 
bandaged  the  wound  while  the  chap- 
lain knelt  over  dying  men  and  ad- 
ministered the  last  rites. 

At  9:30  a.m.  the  flight  deck  listed 
and  O'Callahan  passed  among  the 
wounded  men  who  were  suffering 
from  shock  and  severe  burns.  It  was 
9:52  that  the  worst  explosion  oc- 
curred as  flames  reached  the  ready- 
service  magazine  and  the  blast  lifted 
the  27,000-ton  ship  out  of  the  water. 
Chunks  of  steel  fell  like  rain  upon 
the  deck. 

Shells  began  exploding  and  the  fire 
fighters  on  the  deck  died  on  their 
feet.  Father  O'Callahan  rounded  up 
eight  or  nine  men  to  help  remove 
five-inch  shells  from  the  forward 
after-ready  magazines.  The  shells 
were  so  hot  they  blistered  the  hands 
and  arms,  and  when  the  magazine 
had  been  cleared,  O'Callahan,  his 
face  grimy  with  sweat,  soot,  and 
blood,  staggered  out  upon  the  deck 
and  collapsed. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Captain 
Gehres  observed  the  chaplain  from 
the  bridge  and  turned  to  Jurika. 

"O'Callahan  is  the  bravest  man  I 
ever   saw!" 

Weary,  his  body  aching,  O'Calla- 
han didn't  rest  long.  He  got  up  off 
the  deck  and  went  to  help  damage 
control  squads.  He  was  manning  a 
hose  on  the  flight  deck  when  the 
Pittsburg  began  to  tow  the  Franklin 
at  six  knots  and  the  survivors 
cheered. 

During  the  night,  engineers 
worked  frantically  and  by  morning 
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the  Franklin  was  able  to  proceed  un- 
aided at  twelve  knots.  The  Santa  Fe 
came  alongside  and  took  off  800 
men,  while  four  or  five  destroyers 
were  able  to  pick  up  some  850  men 
out  of  the  water. 

A  squad  of  eighty  men  helped  the 
captain  and  O'Callahan  search  the 
ship  for  wounded  survivors,  and 
March  20  was  a  sad  day  for  the 
captain  and  chaplain  in  the  recovery 
and  burial  of  the  dead. 

Six  weeks  later  the  Franklin  sailed 
into  New  York  harbor  under  her 
own  power  for  repairs  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard.  Of  the  3,000  men 
aboard  the  carrier  on  March  19, 
1945,  724  men  were  killed  and  265 
men  were  wounded.  It  was  the  worst 
disaster  in  American  naval  history  up 
to  that  date. 

The  death  toll  that  March  day  of 
1945  would  have  been  much  higher 
had  not  hundreds  of  brave  men 
aboard  the  carrier  battled  the  flames 
that  swept  the  decks  and  volunteered 
to  throw  hot  shells  into  the  sea  before 
they  exploded. 

There  were  so  many  brave  men 


aboard  the  Franklin  that  fateful  day 
that  not  all  the  heroism  could  have 
been  catalogued.  There  were  two 
men  who  were  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  nineteen  men  who  re- 
ceived the  Navy  Cross,  twenty-two 
men  who  got  Silver  Stars,  115  men 
awarded  Bronze  Stars,  and  234  men 
received  Letters  of  Commendation. 

Father  Joseph  Timothy  O'Calla- 
han  was  one  of  the  two  men  who 
were  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  his  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

Chaplain  O'Callahan  thus  became 
a  member  of  a  fraternity  of  American 
fighting  men  who  received  their  na- 
tion's highest  honor  for  valor  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  no  man 
knows  how  much  courage  lies  inside 
the  heart  until  he  is  called  upon  to 
use  it.  Throughout  the  history  of  this 
nation  men  like  Father  O'Callahan 
have  proved  their  courage  in  the 
defense  of  their  nation,  and  their 
courage  was  unlimited!  ■  ■ 


THE   LINK 

I  am  just  a  single  link 
Joined  by  one  on  either  side, 
And  they  in  turn  with  many  more 
Are  joined  to  make  a  single  chain. 
Although  I  occupy  so  small  a  space, 
If  I  perchance  should  break  apart, 
The  single  chain  would  break  in  two. 
Thank  God  for  being  a  single  link! 

— John   H.  Drake 
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Grandpa  Says 


By  Lorena  O'Connor 


A  snail  carries  his  house  on  his  back  .  .  . 


SHE  could  remember  the  day  Ted 
had  told  her. 

"Mr.  Hampton  is  opening  a  new 
plant  in  Springdale,  honey,  and  he 
wants  me  to  manage  it  for  him. 
How's  that  for  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime?" 

"Oh,  Ted,  that's  wonderful."  She'd 
thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
He'd  lifted  her  up  in  the  air  and 
waltzed  her  around  the  room.  She'd 
shared  his  happiness. 

And  then  it  hit  her:  a  new  job  that 
far  away  would  mean  a  new  home. 
How  could  she  leave  this  house 
where  Ted  and  she  had  spent  most 
of  their  last  ten  years? 

In  short  stories,  when  the  heroine 
has  such  a  problem,  she  always  stood 
by  the  window  looking  out  at  a  fa- 
vorite tree  or  bush.  Anne  didn't  have 
a  favorite  tree  or  bush,  but  she  did 
have  a  house  that  was  part  of  her 
life. 

It  had  been  a  nondescript  little 


bungalow  when  they'd  made  their 
down  payment.  But  they  had  worked 
—  oh,  how  they'd  worked  —  to  make 
the  house  a  home.  The  streaked 
shingles  became  sparkling  white;  the 
shutters  a  gay  green.  The  yard  as- 
sumed a  cared-for  look.  And  now  in 
two  weeks  she  must  leave  it.  She 
should  be  looking  forward  to  Spring- 
dale  and  making  a  new  life  there. 
But  how  could  you  look  ahead  when 
you  were  leaving  your  heart  behind? 

She  should  stop  sitting  here  and 
feeling  sorry  for  herself  and  get  the 
table  set.  There  would  just  be 
grandpa,  five-year-old  Jamie,  and 
herself  for  dinner  tonight.  Ted  was 
in  Springdale  checking  out  the  new 
plant. 

Jamie  came  in  then,  with  the  fish- 
bowl  under  his  arm. 

"Hi,  Mom.  Herman  and  me've 
been  playing." 

Anne  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
figure  out  how  you  could  "play"  with 
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a  snail.  Jamie  had  "discovered"  Her- 
man one  afternoon  several  weeks 
ago.  Since  then  they  had  been  in- 
separable friends.  And  since  then 
Jamie  had  persisted  in  wanting  to 
take  Herman  with  them. 

"Mom?"  Jamie  put  the  fishbowl 
containing  Herman  on  the  coffee 
table.  '"Mom,  have  you  thought 
about  it?  Can  Herman  go  with  us? 
Grandpa  says  a  snail  carries  his 
house  on  his  back,  so  he  always  has 
his  house  wherever  he  goes.  So  why 
can't  Herman  come?" 

Why  couldn't  he?  There  was  no 
reason,  really,  she  supposed.  She 
sighed.  "He  can  come." 

"Oh,  Mom,  that's  great!  Herman'll 
be  so  glad." 

Picking  up  the  fishbowl,  he  ran 
upstairs. 

SHE  had  forced  herself  into  setting 
the  table  before  Grandpa  came 
in.  He  ambled  into  the  dining  room 
room  and  eased  himself  into  a  chair. 

"Tired,  Grandpa?" 

"A  bit.  You  can't  win  a  shuffle- 
board  tournament  and  not  be  done 
in  some." 

"Oh,  Grandpa,  that's  wonderful! 
You  enjoy  the  Senior  Citizens  Club, 
don't  you?  You'll  miss  it  once  we 
move." 

Grandpa  took  his  gold  watch  from 
his  pocket  and  wound  it  thought- 
fully. 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about,  Annie."  She'd  always  been 
Annie  to  Grandpa. 

They'd  asked  Grandpa  to  move  in 
with  them  when  Grandmother  died  a 
year  ago.  He'd  become  Jamie's  will- 
ing servant  and  an  integral  part  of 
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their  lives.  But  he  hadn't  seemed  too 
disturbed  about  the  prospect  of  mov- 
ing. 

Recently  he'd  joined  the  Senior 
Citizens  Center,  a  big  complex  of 
residences  and  activities.  He  was 
always  going  to  something.  He 
seemed  happy  and  intent  on  living. 
She  often  wondered  how  he'd  man- 
aged to  adjust  as  he  had. 

"I've  decided  to  get  an  efficiency 
apartment  down  at  the  complex." 

"But,  Grandpa  ..." 

"Now,  Annie,  don't  get  excited. 
My  mind  is  made  up.  There's  lots 
more  things  I  could  do  if  I  lived 
there.  Besides,  there's  a  couple  of 
ladies  down  there  who've  kinda 
taken  a  shine  to  me.  In  fact,  they're 
going  to  pick  me  up  in  a  few  min- 
utes and  take  me  to  dinner.  I've  got 
to  change  my  tie.  The  girls  think  I 
should  wear  something  a  little 
gayer." 

"Oh,  Grandpa,"  suddenly  Annie 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
cried.  Grandpa  said  nothing.  Then 
when  the  deluge  had  reduced  to  a 
few  sniffles,  he  touched  her  shoulder. 

"What's  the  matter,  Annie?  Cer- 
tainly one  little  move  is  not  the  end 
of  the  world." 

"Oh,  I  know,  Grandpa.  But  it 
will  be  the  end  of  the  particular 
world  we  have  here  and  now.  Every- 
thing is  so  perfect.  Why  can't  it 
stay  that  way?" 

"Nothing  lasts  forever,"  Grandpa 
said.  "Nothing,  that  is,  but  love." 

"Forgive  my  silliness,  Grandpa. 
Incidentally,  I  told  Jamie  he  could 
bring  Herman  along." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  if  we 
could  all  be  like  Herman,  Annie,  and 


take  our  houses  with  us  wherever 
we  go?" 

A  horn  tooted. 

"Go  on,  Grandpa.  Your  ladies  are 
waiting." 

Grandpa  kissed  her  forehead  and 
hurried  out.  She'd  kept  him  from 
changing  his  tie. 

THE  phone  rang.  Her  heart 
quickened  at  the  sound  of  Ted's 
voice. 

"Hi,  honey.  How's  everything?" 

"Lonely  without  you,"  she  said 
softly. 

"It  won't  be  long  now.  Things  are 
shaping  up  at  the  plant.  Say,  I  went 
by  and  looked  at  our  house  today." 

They'd  only  seen  the  house  once 

—  and  then  it  had  been  at  night. 
Ted  had  been  busy  at  the  plant  all 
day.  But  the  inside  seemed  roomy 
enough. 

"I  got  a  good  look  at  it,"  Ted's 
voice  interrupted  her  thoughts.   "It 

—  it's  going  to  need  some  work,  I'm 
afraid.  The  shingles  need  a  paint  job 
and  the  shutters  — " 

Dismay  filled  her  as  she  listened. 
And,  then,  suddenly,  memories  filled 
her  mind  and  she  smiled. 

"Oh,  Ted,  remember  what  fun  we 
had  fixing  this  house  up?  Why  can't 
we  have  as  much  fun  with  the  new 
one?" 

"Why,  sure,  honey,  I'm  glad  you 
feel  that  way.  I  mean  it's  bad  enough 
moving  from  our  home,  but  — " 

"I  guess  we'll  be  like  Herman,"  she 
whispered. 

"What  did  you  say,  honey?" 

A  warmth  engulfed  her  as  she 
said,  "Oh,  just  something  Grandpa 
said."  *  & 
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Youth  Enlisted  for  Service 


By  Sally  McCracken 


Editors  Note:  If  you'd  like  to  start  a  YES  Club  in  your  commu- 
nity, write  for  information  and  your  own  chapter  number  to: 
Youth  Enlisted  for  Service,  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  6487th  AB 
Squadron,  APO  San  Francisco  96515 


COME  on,  Lani,  you  can  win!"  yells  a  spectator  at  the  tryouts  for 
the  Special  Olympics  for  Retarded  Children  in  Hawaii.  The 
enthusiastic  booster  is  a  member  of  the  YES  Club  (Youth  Enlisted  for 
Service)  and  he's  enjoying  this  unique  sporting  event  almost  as  much 
as  the  handicapped  participants  themselves. 

This  same  young  man  had  expressed  misgivings  about  the  outing, 
however,  on  the  drive  down  from  Wheeler  Air  Force  Base  to  Honolulu: 
"I've  never  been  around  'retards'  before.  What  if  they  act,  well,  you 
know,  kooky?" 

He  sounded  a  lot  different  riding  back  afterward.  Not  just  because 
his  voice  was  hoarse  from  cheering,  either.  His  outlook  had  changed. 
"Those  kids  were  all  great!  Did  you  see  Lani  put  on  that  burst  of 
speed?  He'll  win  for  sure  next  week.  Hey,  Mrs.  Combs,  can  I  go  with 
the  group  to  the  Special  Olympics,  the  real  thing,  I  mean?  The  try-outs 
really  showed  me  these  kids  like  to  compete  just  like  other  people." 

Now  that  the  excitement  of  the  Special  Olympics  is  over,  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  class  conducted  by  the  YES  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped  at  Waimano  Home  spent  a  whole  class  period  recently 
helping  the  less  fortunate  children  bake  cookies  for  a  scheduled 
camp-out. 

Another  forthcoming  event  is  the  Homecoming  Carnival  for  those 
who've  been  able  to  leave  Waimano  Home  for  the  Retarded  and  Handi- 
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The   Entertainment   Committee 


capped.  Last  year  the  YES  Club  provided  decorations  for  the  first 
Homecoming  Carnival,  which  was  such  a  success  that  it's  being  re- 
peated. The  YES  Club  will  run  the  game  booth  this  year. 

The  members  of  the  YES  Committee  for  the  Handicapped  hop 
aboard  a  bus  leaving  Wheeler  at  7:30  every  Saturday  morning,  picking 
up  children  at  Schofield  Barracks  and  Pearl  Harbor  en  route  to  the 
weekly  Joint  Services  Recreational  Program  at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base. 
Here  teen-age  volunteers  teach  handicapped  children  to  swim  and 
bowl,  and  take  them  on  sightseeing  trips. 

As  part  of  the  Big  Brother  program  at  Waimano  Home,  the  fellows 
in  the  YES  Club  hike  with  the  youngsters,  have  cook-outs  and  teach 
them  recreational  sports. 

ANOTHER  Youth  Enlisted  for  Service  group  at  work  at  Waimano 
Home  is  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Committee,  whose  members  give 
monthly  birthday  parties  complete  with  cake,  punch,  and  gifts.  And 
not  just  for  youngsters  either.  "Those  poor  women  at  Waimano  Home 
were  so  pleased  that  we  thought  of  them,  it  made  me  feel  real  good 
inside,"  is  the  way  Karen  Wasserman,  President  of  Youth  Enlisted  for 
Service,  summed  up  the  group's  feelings  about  their  volunteer  work. 
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Every  Monday  afternoon,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Committee  meets  to 
work  on  decorations  for  the  dining  halls  at  Waimano  Home  as  well  as 
Wahiawa  General  Hospital.  There  they  have  created  special  "trees" 
for  the  Extended  Care  facility,  where  older  patients  live.  The  trees 
are  really  branches  of  cocoa  palms,  which  have  been  sprayed  gold  and 
planted  in  cement  in  pots.  These  are  decorated  with  a  different  theme 
each  month. 

If  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Committee  ever  wondered  whether  their 
artistic  efforts  were  noticed  and  appreciated,  they  found  out  last 
spring.  Because  of  exams  coming  up,  they  couldn't  put  in  quite  as 
much  time  as  usual  decorating  the  trees.  Imagine  their  mixed  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  chagrin  when  patients  as  well  as  visitors  called  the 
YES  sponsor,  Mrs.  Combs,  to  ask  why  the  trees  weren't  so  lavishly 
bedecked.  "We  didn't  know  it  meant  that  much  to  them,"  Karen 
Wasserman  confessed. 

Those  most  delighted  with  the  Committee's  creations  are  probably 
the  sick  children  in  the  Pediatric  Ward  at  Tripler  Military  Hospital. 
Bright  murals,  gay  posters,  and  tantalizing  mobiles,  as  well  as  Snoopy 
and  Peanuts  cardboard  cut-outs  for  the  walls  certainly  change  the 
"institution"  appearance  and  enliven  the  youngsters'  enforced  inactivity. 

Still  another  Youth  Enlisted  for  Service  project  at  Tripler  is  the 
monthly  Entertainment  Committee  singalong  in  the  wards.  A  wounded 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Committee 


"We  know,  we  care,  we  share  .  .  ." 

GI,  only  a  year  or  two  out  of  high  school  himself,  may  be  staring 
at  the  wall  when  the  group  begins,  "This  Land  is  Your  Land,  This 
Land  is  My  Land."  Slowly  he  joins  in  the  singing  and  looks  around, 
his  solemn  expression  turning  into  a  grin. 

"When  are  you  coming  back?"  he  asks  after  the  singalong  is  over 
and  cookies  (chocolate  chip  this  time)  and  punch  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 

"I  wish  we  could  come  more  often,"  say  the  Ridenour  twins  in 
unison.  Debra  and  Donna  Ridenour  do  everything  together.  Recently, 
a  jam-packed  elevator  at  Tripler  —  jammed.  For  ten  panicky  minutes 
the  whole  Entertainment  Committee  plus  the  heavy  rolling  refreshment 
cart  labeled  YES  Club  was  stuck  between  floors.  You  won't  believe 
this,  but  one  passenger  (no,  not  a  member  of  the  YES  Club)  was 
carrying  a  walkie-talkie,  so  he  summoned  help.  After  the  handyman 
had  landed  everyone  safely  and  warned  the  group  about  overloading 
the  elevator,  Donna  leaned  against  Debra  and  sighed,  "I'm  so  glad 
you  were  with  me  in  that  elevator  when  it  got  stuck.  If  anything 
happens  to  you,  I  want  to  be  there,  too." 

Plenty  is  happening  to  the  Rideonour  twins  and  they're  together 
through  it  all.  Although  their  singing  talents  are  much  in  demand 
as  chorus  members  in  professional  musical  productions,  they  still 
find  time  to  sing  with  the  Entertainment  Committee.  They  also  play 
the  piano  and  violin  at  Thursday  afternoon  concerts  for  elderly  patients 
in  the  Extended  Care  facility  at  Wahiawa  General  Hospital.  Other 
members  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  sing  solos,  duets,  and 
quartets  there,  too,  and  the  senior  citizens  look  forward  to  their  weekly 
musicales. 

The  music-makers  journey  down  the  winding  highway  between 
pineapple  fields  from  Schofield-Wheeler  to  give  shows  at  the  YMCA 
in  downtown  Honolulu.  They've  been  so  well  received  at  the  Y  that 
the  group  has  been  asked  to  perform  there  on  a  regular  basis. 

"These  plucky  young  people  left  family  parties  at  five  o'clock 
Christmas  and  Easter  afternoons  to  give  shows  at  the  Y  for  servicemen 
who  couldn't  go  home  for  the  holidays,"  Mrs.  Combs  says  with  justifi- 
able pride. 

YOUTH  Enlisted  for  Service  uniforms  were  designed  by  the  teen- 
agers themselves:  navy  blue  blazers  and  white  skirts  or  slacks  (for 
the  boys).  Their  insignia  on  the  blazer  patch  features  the  triangle 
for  the  Trinity,  the  circles  representing  the  never-ending  relationship 
of  God  to  man  and  man  to  God.  The  three  gold  entwined  circles  also 
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Mrs.  Woten,  Arts  and  Crafts  advisor,  explains  papier-mache. 


stand  for  the  Club  motto:  "We  know,  we  care,  we  share."  The  girls 
and  boys  take  their  blazers  with  them  when  they  move,  hopefully 
to  start  more  YES  Clubs  at  their  new  posts. 

They  earned  the  money  for  the  blazers  through  Slave  Labor  projects. 
Not  only  did  they  cheerfully  perform  the  usual  chores  of  yard  work, 
ironing,  baby  sitting  and  silver  polishing,  washing  cars  and  walls,  but 
these  industrious  teen-agers  even  cleaned  up  a  horse  pasture!  All  for 
the  cause. 

YES  sponsor  Mrs.  John  Combs,  who  was  selected  Pacific  Air  Force 
Wife  of  the  Year  in  1970,  says,  "Identification  with  a  cause  helps 
young  people  feel  they  are  doing  their  part  toward  building  a  better 
tomorrow.  'Rebels  without  a  cause'  may  protest  against  the  world 
as  they  find  it,  but  our  youth  can  use  their  energy,  talents,  and  faith 
to  help  those  less  fortunate,  thereby  improving  their  own  image." 
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Mother  of  six  children  ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  twenty-two, 
Mrs.  Combs  knows  only  too  well  that  the  devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands 
and  minds.  She  started  this  volunteer  program  for  teen-agers  in  the  fall 
of  1968.  As  she  recalls:  "Because  of  increasing  drug  use  and  juve- 
nile delinquency  among  young  people,  I  organized  the  Youth  Enlisted 
for  Service  program  for  high  school  boys  and  girls.  My  idea  was  to 
keep  them  so  busy  helping  others  that  they  wouldn't  have  time  to  get 
in  trouble. 

"I  looked  around  the  community  to  see  who  could  use  teen-agers 
and  was  surprised  to  discover  so  many  places  that  would  welcome 
them.  So  I  wrote  down  a  list  which  I  gave  to  the  Base  Chaplain  for  his 
approval.  Then  we  lined  up  representatives  of  various  organizations 
to  meet  interested  youngsters  at  a  potluck  dinner.  Karen  Wasserman's 
recruiting  poster  really  brought  results.  I  was  amazed  when  twenty- 
five  youths  showed  up.  Our  guests  presented  their  needs  and  the 
teen-agers  have  been  going  strong  ever  since." 

The  active  membership  has  increased  to  thirty-five  since  Youth 
Enlisted  for  Service  began  in  November  of  1968.  The  young  people 
themselves  run  the  Club,  with  adult  advisors  for  each  committee.  An 
interservice,  interdenominational  organization,  the  Club's  aim  is  to 
inspire  youth  to  participate  in  service  projects  benefiting  the  commu- 
nity. 

Their  latest  endeavor  will  be  driving  a  cancer-mobile.  Several 
YES  Club  members  have  drivers'  licenses,  and  others  will  ride  along 
to  pass  out  leaflets  at  such  places  as  shopping  centers.  Patri  Britton 
is  writing  a  song  for  the  group  to  sing  about  self -pollution  when  they 
put  on  programs  in  high  schools  for  the  cancer  society.  And  the  YES 
Club  will  man  a  booth  whenever  there's  a  fund-raising  drive. 

Mrs.  Combs  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  involvement 
opportunities  in  the  community.  "The  generation  gap  is  closing,"  she 
believes,  "as  young  people  find  out  that  the  adult  world  is  okay  while 
adults  discover  how  unselfish  and  dedicated  teen-agers  can  be.  As 
their  sponsor,  I  share  with  them  the  hope  that  other  teen-agers  will  be 
inspired  to  form  their  own  Youth  Enlisted  for  Service  Clubs." 


When  he  was  a  student,  writer  William  Manchester  checked  out  a  book 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts  library  and  forgot  to  return  it.  That 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  except  that  Manchester,  author  of  The  Death  of  a 
President,  happens  to  be  president  of  the  University  Trustees  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library.  So  when  the  book  turned  up  in  his  file  the  other  day,  he 
figured  he  owed  $505.69  for  the  volume,  overdue  29  years,  5  months,  and  10 
days.  Since  the  maximum  fine  for  an  overdue  book  is  $6,  Manchester  con- 
tributed the  rest  to  the  Library  fund  drive  that  he  heads. 
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David  Livingstone's  Secret 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


AS  YOUNG  David  Livingstone 
faced  the  congregation  at  Stan- 
ford Rivers  he  knew  he  was  fully 
prepared.  He  had  carefully  written 
the  entire  sermon  word  for  word,  and 
had  memorized  it  as  his  teacher  had 
suggested.  But  now  as  he  stood  to 
his  feet  a  dreadful  terror  gripped 
him.  His  brain  suddenly  numbed. 
His  knees  sagged  and  sweat  formed 
in  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

He  gripped  the  pulpit  so  tightly 
his  knuckles  whitened.  Fortunately, 
he  had  a  text  to  read.  Perhaps  by  the 
time  he  got  through  with  that  his 
mind  would  clear.  Slowly,  deliberate- 
ly he  read  it  with  his  fine  Scotch 
accent.  But  his  memory  refused  to 
clear.  After  a  humiliating  silence,  he 


finally  stammered:  "Friends,  I  have 
forgotten  all  I  had  to  say."  Then  he 
fled  from  the  chapel  in  disgrace. 

This  was  the  last  time  Livingstone 
ever  fled  from  a  congregation.  Never- 
theless, he  never  became  a  fluent 
preacher.  From  Africa  he  wrote  to  a 
friend:  "I  am  a  very  poor  preacher, 
having  a  bad  delivery,  and  some  of 
them  said  if  they  knew  I  had  to 
preach  again  they  would  not  enter 
the  chapel  .  .  ." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  David  Living- 
stone became  one  of  the  greatest 
missionaries.  He  opened  Africa  for 
thousands  of  others,  added  more 
than  one  million  square  miles  to  the 
maps  of  the  world,  and  was  an  in- 
spiration  to   his   and   all   following 


Mr.  Ludwig  is  an  outstanding  evangelist  and  freelance  writer  who 
lives  at  7217  E.  30th  Street,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85710 
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David  Livingstone 
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Dr.  Livingstone  discovered  the  Victoria  Falls  in  November,  1855.  The  African 
name  for  them  is  "Mose-ia-tunya"  —  the  smoke  that  thunders.  One  of  the 
great  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  the  Falls  are  visited  by  thousands  of 
tourists,  especially  in  April  and  May  when  the  Zambesi  River  is  at  its  highest 
level.  The  width  of  the  Falls  is  1,860  yards  and  their  mean  height  304  feet. 
This  picture  shows  the  view  looking  along  the  chasm  from  above  the  Devil's 
Cataract. 
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generations.  The  reading  any  of  the 
nearly  two  hundred  biographies  that 
have  been  written  about  him,  always 
raises  the  question,  what  was  his 
secret?  The  answer  is :  he  didn't  have 
one  secret.  He  had  many! 

His  "Soul-Burden" 

Livingstone  had  in  a  very  marked 
degree  what  we  used  to  call  "soul- 
burden."  To  him  a  human  being  was 
of  infinite  value.  His  respect  for  all 
people  was  the  same.  He  believed 
the  soul  of  the  most  ignorant  Hotten- 
tot to  be  of  equal  value  with  the  soul 
of  Queen  Victoria.  He  never  looked 
down  upon  a  man. 

In  one  of  his  pushes  toward  the 
Zambesi,  he  was  greatly  helped  by 
the  powerful  chief,  Sebituane.  This 
man  graciously  provided  the  doctor 
with  a  house,  food,  and  oxen.  And 
then  one  night,  like  Nicodemus,  he 
came  to  pay  his  compliments.  A  man 
who  was  present  remembered  the 
occasion.  "In  the  dead  of  the  night 
he  paid  us  a  visit  alone,  and  sat  down 
very  quietly  and  mournfully  at  our 
fire.  Livingstone  and  I  woke  up  and 
greeted  him,  and  then  he  dreamily 
recounted  the  history  of  his  life,  his 
wars,  escapes,  conquests,  and  the 
far  distant  wanderings  in  his  raids  .  .  . 
With  subdued  manner  and  voice 
Sebituane  went  on  through  the  live- 
long night  till  near  the  dawn,  in  low 
tones  only  occasionally  interrupted 
by  a  question  from  Livingstone.  .  .  ." 

Chief  Sebituane  made  Doctor  Liv- 
ingstone's explorations  in  this  area 
a  success.  And  then  suddenly  the 
powerful  man  was  stricken  by  pneu- 
monia. That,  and  an  old  spear  wound 
in  the   chest,   snuffed  out  his   life. 


Livingstone  stood  weeping  while  he 
was  buried  in  the  cattle  corral.  As 
the  cattle  were  driven  back  and  forth 
over  the  grave  in  order  to  level  it, 
his  mind  went  back  to  former  days 
with  the  chief.  Then,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, he  opened  his  journal  and  put 
down  his  thoughts. 

"Poor  Sebituane!  My  heart  bleeds 
for  thee,  and  what  I  would  not  do 
for  thee  now  that  nothing  can  be 
done!  Where  art  thou  now?  I  will 
weep  for  thee  until  the  day  of  my 
death.  .  .  .  Alas,  alas,  Sebituane!  I 
might  have  said  more  to  him.  God 
forgive  me  from  blood-guiltiness.  If 
I  had  said  more  of  death  I  might 
have  been  suspected  of  having  fore- 
seen the  event  and  of  being  guilty  of 
bewitching  him.  I  might  have  recom- 
mended Jesus  and  his  atonement 
more.  .  .  ." 

This  soliloquy  was  one  of  many 
that  appear  in  his  journals.  His  soul 
literally  ached  for  the  lost! 

Livingstone  also  had  great  confi- 
dence that  God  was  helping  him,  and 
that  in  his  own  way  and  time  success 
would  come.  Once  he  was  assured  he 
was  doing  God's  will,  he  was  un- 
shakable. In  1856,  just  after  he  had 
discovered  Victoria  Falls,  he  was  mis- 
taken for  a  Portuguese  slaver.  An 
Italian  had  recently  raided  a  nearby 
village  and  the  villagers  were  in  a 
bad  mood.  For  a  time  it  seemed  Liv- 
ingstone and  his  party  would  be 
killed.  With  death  hovering  close, 
he  went  to  his  journal. 

"January  14th.  We  reached  the 
confluence  of  the  Loangwa  and  the 
Zambesi,  most  thankful  to  God  for 
his  great  mercies  in  helping  us  thus 
far.  .  .  .  Mburuma's  guides  had  be- 
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haved  so  strangely  that  we  were  sus- 
picious that  we  might  be  attacked 
while  crossing  the  Loangwa.  We  saw 
them  collect  in  large  numbers,  and 
though  they  professed  friendship 
they  kept  at  a  distance.  They  re- 
fused to  lend  us  more  canoes  than 
two,  though  they  have  many. 

"How  soon  may  I  be  called  upon 
to  stand  before  Him,  my  righteous 
Judge,  I  know  not.  O  Jesus,  grant 
me  resignation  to  thy  will  and  reli- 
ance on  thy  powerful  hand. 

"It  seems  a  pity  that  the  important 
facts  about  two  healthy  ridges  should 
not  be  known  to  Christendom.  Thy 
will  be  done." 

That  evening,  having  had  time  to 
meditate,  his  spirits  rose  above  his 
difficulty.  The  firmness  of  his  hand- 
writing even  became  more  pro- 
nounced. Perhaps  this  came  about 
from  a  reading  of  the  Word.  The 
journal  continued : 

"Evening.  Felt  much  turmoil  of 
spirit  in  view  of  having  all  my  efforts 
for  the  welfare  of  this  great  region 
and  its  teeming  population  knocked 
on  the  head  by  savages  tomorrow. 
But  I  read  that  Jesus  came  and  said: 
'All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
Heaven  and  earth.  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world/  It  is  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  most  sacred  and  strictest 
honor,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  I 
will  not  cross  furtively  by  night,  as 
I  had  intended.  It  would  appear  as 
flight,  and  'should  such  a  man  as  I 
flee?'  (Neh.  6:11  KJV).  Nay,  verily. 
I  shall  take  observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude  tonight,  though  it  be 
my  last.  I  feel  quite  calm  now,  thank 
God/' 
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With  this  faith,  he  made  his  cross- 
ing and  went  on  to  more  victories. 

Laughter  Amid  Loss 

He  also  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
and  this  humor  ripples  through  his 
letters.  Although  in  dead  earnest,  he 
could  laugh  at  himself  and  at  cir- 
cumstances which  might  crush 
others.  He  and  Mary  worked  hard 
to  establish  a  mission  at  Kolobeng. 
But  while  he  was  up  north,  the  place 
was  attacked  by  an  army  of  Boers, 
for  they  wrongly  suspected  him  of 
supplying  arms  to  the  natives  to  at- 
tack them. 

In  a  letter  to  Mary  who  was  then 
in  England,  he  described  what  had 
happened.  "The  Boers  gutted  our 
house  at  Kolobeng;  they  brought 
four  wagons  down  and  took  away 
sofa,  table,  bed,  all  the  crockery, 
your  desk  (I  hope  it  had  nothing  in 
it  —  have  you  the  letters?),  smashed 
the  wooden  chairs,  took  away  the 
iron  ones,  tore  out  the  leaves  of  all 
the  books,  and  scattered  them  in 
front  of  the  house,  smashed  the 
bottles  containing  medicines  .  .  . 
took  away  the  smith-bellows,  anvil 
(and)  all  the  tools.  .  .  ."  The  letter 
continued  on  to  describe  the  wreck 
down  to  the  last  detail. 

Did  Livingstone  allow  this  to 
crush  him?  Hardly!  With  a  bubbling 
humor  he  mailed  another  letter  to 
his  old  friend,  Reverend  D.  G.  Watts. 
"I  am  lightened  by  the  Boers  of 
property  worth  upward  of  £300.  I 
shall  move  all  the  more  lightly  to 
the  new  region.  .  .  .  Think  of  a  big 
fat  Boeress  drinking  coffee  out  of 
my  kettle  and  then  throwing  her 
tallow  corporiety  on  my  sofa,  or  keep- 


This  statue  of  David  Livingstone  was  carved  by  Sir  W.  Reid  Dick,  R.A.,  and 
now  stands  near  Victoria  Falls.  Notice  how  Livingstone's  foot  is  moving 
forward.  He  was  always  on  the  go!  The  statue  suggests  a  man  of  rugged 
stamina,  somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  Livingstone  in  the  portrait  on  page  53. 
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The  place  at  Chitambo's  village  where  Dr.  Livingstone's  heart  was  buried. 
This  monument  occupies  the  spot  where  the  tree  stood  in  which  Jacob 
Wainwright  carved  the  date  of  the  missionary's  death. 


ing  her  needles  in  my  wife's  writing 
desk.  Ugh!  The  Boers  are  very  anx- 
ious to  get  my  head  ...  As  I  have 
some  use  of  my  head  I  will  keep  out 
of  their  way  till  they  are  out  of  the 
way.  Then  hurrah  for  the  North!" 

His  loss  of  £300  worth  of  property 
was  equivalent  to  his  entire  salary 
for  three  years.  And  yet  he  could 
smile  about  it  even  though  the 
thieves  also  wanted  his  head! 


Livingstone  Knew  His  Bible 

Likewise,  the  Bible  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him.  He  wrote:  "The 
Word  of  the  Living  God  has  life  and 
power.  Few  human  hearts  can  with- 
stand its  force,  and  no  hatred,  how- 
ever deep,  can  quench  its  power." 
While  hemmed  in  at  Manuema,  he 
read  the  Bible  completely  through 
four  times!  A  favorite  portion  was 
the  Book  of  Exodus.  He  also  loved 
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the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  And  a 
favorite  passage  was:  "Trust  in  the 
Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding. 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths"  (Prov- 
erbs 3:5-6  KJV). 

He  knew  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
almost  by  heart,  and  frequently 
when  beset  by  trouble,  he  would 
stop  in  the  path  and  allow  his  mind 
to  go  over  a  choice  section.  Indeed, 
he  knew  the  Bible  so  well,  its 
rhythms  worked  themselves  into  his 
own  sentences. 

And  like  other  spiritual  giants,  he 
had  a  definite  belief  in  immortality. 
Heaven  was  as  real  to  him  as  his 
boyhood  home  at  Blantyre.  After  the 


death  of  his  wife  at  Shupanga,  he 
poured  out  his  heart  in  his  journal. 
"It  is  the  first  heavy  stroke  I  have 
suffered,  and  quite  takes  away  my 
strength.  I  wept  over  her  who  well 
deserved  my  tears.  I  loved  her  when 
I  married  her,  and  the  longer  I  lived 
with  her  I  loved  her  the  more.  God 
pity  the  poor  children.  .  .  ." 

As  the  days  went  by,  he  felt  more 
and  more  comforted  as  he  considered 
the  home  to  which  she  had  gone.  By 
May  11,  he  wrote:  "My  dear,  dear 
Mary  has  been  this  evening  a  fort- 
night in  heaven  —  absent  from  the 
body,  present  with  the  Lord.  ..." 

These  beliefs  are  what  made  him 
a  giant.  Without  them  he  would 
have  been  an  ordinary  man! 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Matt.  5;  Nehemiah  6:11 

1.  To  an  incredible  degree  David  Livingstone  put  "God  first,  others 
next,  and  self  last."  Have  you  known  moments  or  times  of  such 
caring?  Have  you  seen  it  in  others?  Can  a  capacity  to  care  deeply 
be  developed? 

2.  Livingstone  drew  his  immense  energy  and  stamina  from  a  flaming 
inner  spirit.  Where  does  such  a  spirit  come  from?  Is  one  born  with 
it,  or  can  one  acquire  it? 


MOVEMENT 

IN  1789,  it  took  George  Washington  eight  days  to  travel  the  200-odd  miles 
from  his  home,  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  scene  of  his  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent in  New  York  City.  The  fact  that  it  required  eight  days  is  not  significant. 
The  important  fact  is  that  the  time  was  the  same  as  it  would  have  taken  2,000 
years  before.  No  real  progress  had  been  made  in  transportation  in  twenty 
centuries.  Moses  or  Nebuchadnezzar  could  have  traveled  just  as  rapidly. 
Julius  Caesar  could  have  stepped  from  the  first  century  into  the  nineteenth 
more  easily  than  Benjamin  Franklin  could  have  stepped  into  1972.  Now  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  no  man  dies  in  the  historical  epoch  in  which  he 
was  born. 
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The  Rev.  Richard  H.  Flick  (center),  pastor  of  Hampton  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church,  Millington,  Tenn.,  is  sworn  in  as  an  inactive  duty  Naval 
Reserve  Chaplain  as  Bishop  Ellis  Finger  (right),  Chairman  U.M.  Commission 
on  Chaplains  and  Related  Ministries,  looks  on.  Captain  Grover  K.  Gregory 
(center),  Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  and  distinguished 
Methodist  Layman,  administers  the  oath  while  Captain  Withers  M.  Moore 
(left)  CHC,  USN,  observes.  Chaplain  Flick  served  as  a  Hospital  Corpsman 
for  four  years  at  NAS  Memphis. 


Chaplain,  COL,  Oscar  L.  Sylwester, 
chief  of  Air  Force  Academy  Commu- 
nity Center  chaplains,  demonstrates 
the  musical  instrument  he  devised 
while  on  duty  in  Korea.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  brass  dinner  bowls  commonly 
used  by  Korean  families.  His  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  led  to  his 
being  nicknamed  "the  ding-a-ling 
chaplain  of  Korea"  by  airmen. 
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Signifying  the  missing  man,  one  heli- 
copter is  gone  in  the  last  formation  of 
four  Cobra  gunships.  The  fly-over  was 
part  of  the  day  of  prayer  for  POW's 
and  MIA's  at  Brooks  Field,  Fort  Knox, 
Ky. 


More  than  10,000  civilians  and  soldiers 

gathered  at  Fort  Knox's  Brooks  Field 

for  the  Week  of  Concern  for  POW's 

and  MIA's  Observance. 
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News  in  Pictures 


The  family  of  LTC  Dewey  Smith, 
USAF,  pray  during  the  minute  of 
silence.  The  Colonel's  children  (1-r) 
are  Chip,  Sandra,  and  Vicki,  and  his 
wife's  stepmother,  Mrs.  James  Wil- 
liams. 
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Aug.   1-7  National  Clown  Week  "to  honor  past  clowns  and  promote 

more  laughter  in  the  world." 

Aug.   1-31  Watts  Enter-Prize  Month,  "to  promote  practical  educa- 

tional, inter-race  and  inter-faith  projects  nationwide." 

Aug.  2-5  National   Reunion   of   the    China-Burma-India  Veterans' 

Association,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Aug.  4  Coast   Guard   Day,   in   honor   of   Coast   Guard's    182nd 

Birthday. 

Aug.  5-6  National  Championship  Country  Music  Contest,  Warren- 

ton,  Va. 

Aug.  6  Hiroshima  Day.  Observances  in  memory  of  the  A-Bomb 

victims. 

Aug.  6  Eleventh  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Aug.  9  Moment  of  Silence,  Nagasaki,  Japan,  for  victims  of  second 

atomic  bombing. 

Aug.   13  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.   Family  Reunion  Day. 

Aug.   14-19  American  Indian  Exposition,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Aug.   14  Atlantic    Charter    Day  —  Charter    signed    this    day    by 

Churchill  and  Roosevelt. 

Aug.   14  V.  J.  Day,  commemorates  victory  over  Japan,  1945. 

Aug.   15  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  —  Holy  Day  of  Obliga- 

tion in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Indian  Independence  Day  —  25th  Anniversary  of  ending 
of  British  Colonial  Rule. 

Aug.   16-Sept.  4    Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.   19  National  Aviation  Day  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

Orville  Wright,  aviation  pioneer,  born  this  day  in  1871. 
Aug.  20  Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Aug.  20-Sept.  9    Edinburgh  International  Festival,   Edinburgh,   Scotland. 
Aug.  21-25  Republican  National  Convention,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Aug.  24  158th  Anniversary  of  Capture  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by 

the  British.   Capitol  and  White  House  burned  this  day 

in  1814. 

Aug.  26-Sept.  10   The   twentieth   Olympiad  opens   in   Munich,   Germany; 
new  Olympic  Stadium  seats  80,000. 

Aug.  26  Woman   Suffrage   Day  —  "Celebrates    19th   Amendment 

to  U.S.  Constitution,"  passed  in   1920,  "a  milestone  in 
women's  struggle  for  equality  and  personhood." 
Women's  Equality  Day. 

Aug.  27  Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Aug.  28  International    Linguistics    Congress,    Copenhagen,    Den- 

mark. 
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Worth  Repeating 

There  is  a  man  who  carries  so  many  mortgages  on  his  home  that  he 
refers  to  it  as  his  "lien-to." 

Sign  over  perfume  counter:  Wife  Tenderizer. 

Duty  is  something  you  dislike,  do  with  hesitation,  and  boast  about 
forever. 

We  need  more  wildlife  in  the  wide  open  places,  and  less  in  our 
big  cities. 

Gardens,  like  minds  or  personalities,  have  to  be  weeded. 

One  of  the  biggest  jobs  that  politicians  face  is  getting  money  from 
taxpayers  without  disturbing  the  voters. 

A  man  can't  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  sun  if  he  keeps  hiding 
under  the  family  tree. 

Perfect  poise  is  not  looking  self-conscious  in  the  front  pew. 

Some  people  grow  up  and  spread  cheer.  Others  just  grow  up  and 
spread. 

Many  persons  use  mighty  thin  thread  when  mending  their  ways. 
— Grit. 

.  .  .  Fools  and  wise  men  are  equally  harmless.  It  is  the  half -fools 
and  the  half -wise  that  are  dangerous. — Goethe 

.  .  .  Falsehoods  not  only  disagree  with  truths,  but  usually  quarrel 
among  themselves. — Daniel  Webster 

Dropouts  who  cruise  around  in  their  hot  rods  are  little-read  riding 
hoods. — Joan  I.  Welsh 

Happiness  in  life  seems  to  rest  more  heavily  on  interests  than  on 
assets. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Berkeley  Journal  by  Clay  Ford,  Harper  &  Row,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016;  1972,  109  pages,  $4.95,  cloth. 

Mr.  Ford,  sent  as  a  "seminarian-volunteer"  to  Berkeley  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  presents  his  summer's  experience  with  the 
street  people  in  the  pages  of  his  journal.  His  report  is  graphic,  yet  reflective 
and  perceptive.  Some  quotes:  "Trying  to  play  by  the  rules  of  both  the  street 
culture  and  the  police  department  is  frustrating."  (p.6);  "Life  in  Berkeley 
is  hard  —  very  hard."  (p.80);  "Berkeley  is  a  sanctuary  for  diose  unaccept- 
able anywhere  else  .  .  ."  (p.81).  The  almost  infinite  variety  of  these  "un- 
acceptable" types  comes  through  in  Mr.  Ford's  pages.  His  own  strong  faith 
serves  him  well  through  many  a  difficult  day  and  also  illumines  his 
evaluations.  He  says  he  matured  during  his  Berkeley  summer.  The  reader's 
horizons,  too,  will  be  pushed  out  by  this  fine  book. 

It's  Happening  With  Youth  by  Janice  M.  Corbett  and  Curtis  E.  Johnson, 
Harper  &  Row,  1972,  177  pages,  $4.95,  cloth. 

This  is  a  description  of  what  has  occurred  since  "the  demise  of  most 
large  youth  organizations  within  the  church  in  the  sixties  left  a  vacuum  in 
the  youth  ministry."  The  authors  divide  the  new  youth  ministries  into  three 
classes:  Communities,  Youth  Services,  and  Political  Action  Groups.  They 
describe  "effective"  projects  in  each  category.  They  provide  an  informative 
overview  of  the  national  youth  scene. 

When  God  Made  You,  He  Knew  What  He  Was  Doing  by  James  W.  Angell, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Old  Tappan,  N.J.  07675;  1972,  192  pages,  $4.95, 
cloth. 

"This  book  is  concerned  with  Christian  techniques  of  feeling  good  about 
yourself,  with  probing  contemporary  meanings  of  what  Jesus  implied  when 
he  said,  "You  shall  love  .  .  .  your  neighbor  as  yourself."  (Lk.  20:27.)  The 
author  was  moved  by  the  remark  of  a  physician  friend  that  "the  biggest 
trouble  my  patients  have  is  that  they  are  unable  to  love  themselves.  And  I 
mean  the  majority  of  them!"  Mr.  Angell  is  pastor  of  the  Claremont  Presby- 
terian Church,  Claremont,  California.  His  book  is  perky  and  a  real  "pick- 
you-up." 
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Vacation  Prayers 


OLORD,  renew  our  spirits  and  draw  our  hearts  unto  Thyself,  that 
our  work  may  not  be  to  us  a  burden,  but  a  delight;  and  give  us 
such  a  mighty  love  to  Thee  as  may  sweeten  all  our  obedience.  Oh,  let 
us  not  serve  Thee  with  the  spirit  of  bondage  as  slaves,  but  with  cheer- 
fulness and  the  gladness  of  children,  delighting  ourselves  in  Thee,  and 
rejoicing  in  Thy  work.  Amen. 

MAKER  and  lover  of  beauty,  we  adore  Thee  for  the  splendor  of  the 
universe.  Help  us  to  use  its  wonders  and  its  loveliness  as  an  open 
door  through  which  we  shall  enter  into  the  imperishable  beauty  of 
Thy  Kingdom;  through  Him  in  whose  face  the  full  beauty  of  Thy 
Being  shone. 

OGod,  from  whose  love  neither  space  nor  time  can  separate  us,  we 
thank  thee  that  those  who  are  absent  from  us  are  still  present  with 
thee.  We  trust  them  to  thy  loving  care,  knowing  that  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms,  only  beseeching  thee  to  grant  that  both  they  and  we, 
by  drawing  nearer  unto  thee,  may  be  drawn  nearer  to  one  another; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


When  spurred  by  tasks  unceasing  or  undone, 
You  would  seek  rest  afar, 
And  cannot,  'tho  repose  be  rightly  won, 
Rest  where  you  are. 

Not  in  event,  restriction  or  release, 

Not  in  scenes  near  or  far, 
But  in  yourself  is  restlessness  or  peace, 

Rest  where  you  are. 

— Charles  Poole  Cleaves 
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A  woman  with  more  money  than 
knowledge  decided  to  purchase  some 
antiques.  The  dealer  showed  her  a 
beautiful  vase,  explaining,  "This  vase 
is  2,000  years  old." 

"You  can't  fool  me!"  snapped  the 
customer.  "It's  only  1971  right  now." 

"Before  we  were  married,"  pouted 
the  wife,  "you  said  you  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  for  me." 

"So?"  muttered  her  irritated  hus- 
band. 

"Now,  all  you  do  is  raise  h— ." 
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"Please   knock  it  off  until  I  get  my 
laundry  dry!" 
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A  doctor  obliged  a  fisherman 
friend  one  day  by  giving  him  the  use 
of  his  inner  office  scales  to  weigh  his 
catch.  Emerging  from  the  examining 
room  with  the  man  and  his  twenty- 
five  pound  fish,  the  doctor  found  his 
previously  empty  waiting  room  occu- 
pied by  several  patients  who  eyed 
the  fish  —  and  him  —  with  question- 
ing stares. 

The  doctor  smiled  and  nodded  to 
them.  Then  with  a  pat  on  the  man's 
shoulder,  he  advised  encouragingly, 
"Now,  if  he  isn't  feeling  a  great  deal 
better  tomorrow,  you  bring  him 
back." 

One  Sunday  afternoon  the  hus- 
band had  two  radios  and  the  tele- 
vision going  all  at  once  to  see  and 
hear  his  favorite  sports. 

Later  his  wife  said,  "Dear,  would 
you  explain  what  the  sportscaster 
meant  when  he  said  Carter  batted  a 
line  drive  through  the  goalposts  for 
a  par  three?" 

Two  English  schoolboys  were  bit- 
ter enemies.  One  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  and  became  an  admiral,  while 
the  other  entered  the  ministry  and 
became  a  bishop.  Their  hatred  never 
ebbed. 

Years  later  they  met  on  a  London 
railroad  platform.  The  bishop,  who 
had  grown  fat,  swept  up  to  the  ad- 
miral, resplendent  in  his  glittering 
uniform,  and  said:  "Stationmaster, 
from  which  platform  does  the  10:05 
leave  for  Canterbury?"  The  admiral 
bowed  and  replied:  "Platform  five, 
madam.  But  in  your  condition,  you 
shouldn't  be  traveling." — Ties, 
Southern  Railway  System. 
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